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Great excitement was created lately, 
both in the world of astronomers and 
in the world at large, by two great 
showers of shooting stars which were 
to take place this year on the nights of 
the 15th of November and of the 23rd 
of November. The former was the 
great, most impressive shower which 
has recurred periodically at intervals 
of about thirty-three years, producing a 
profound impression upon our fathers 
and grandfathers in the years 1766, 
1799, 1833, and 1866—a shower during 
which countless shooting stars, accom- 
panied by numbers of large fire-balls, 
pour at a very great speed for several 
hours in succession into our atmos- 
phere, all of them seemingly coming 
from the constellation of the Leo, and 
consequently described as “the Leo- 
nids.” This shower was expected once 
more this year, but with a slight delay. 
In the last century it appeared as early 
as the 12th of November; but the 
swarm of meteorites which gives origin 
to the Leonid shooting stars is sub- 
mitted to various delays during its 
long journeys in space, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the attractive force of the 
major planets which it passes by, and 
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in our century it returned only on the 
13th of November. After most com- 
plicated calculations had been made by 
astronomers, its return was announced 
for the night of the 15th of November, 
or, more correctly, for 6 A. M. Green- 
wich time of the 16th of November. It 
is now known that the cloudy weather 
which prevailed.on that night in these 
islands prevented us from seeing that 
shower, and that altogether it did not 
attain this year the splendor which it 
had in 1866. Still, it seems to have 
been seen in South Russia, and prob- 
ably in Asia. 

The other grand shower of shooting 
stars, also expected this year, should 
take place on the 23rd, or perhaps the 
24th, of November. It was first seen 
on the 27th of November, 1872, and was 
then of an indescribable beauty. The 
rather slowly-moving shooting stars 
and bolides appeared in the early hours 
of the night in such numbers, and they 
traced such elegant undulating curves 
in the sky, that they were compared to 
an autumn fall of leaves. It is now 
known that tuis shower, which was ob- 
served again in 1885 and 1892, results 
from the earth meeting in her path por- 
tions of the now disaggregated comet 
of Biela. 

Popular imagination, 


which 


is al- 
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ways prone to consider our tiny planet 
as the centre of the universe, connect- 
ing these two coming events with the 
fatal date of the 13th, jumped, as is 
well known, to the conclusion that “the 
end of the world” would occur on that 
date. Each time such showers took 
place in the Middle Ages, similar fears 
were entertained; and _ thirty-three 
years ago, when the Leonid shower 
was seen in this country in its full 
beauty, in many an English village the 
country people, panic-stricken at the 
sight of so many stars apparently 
abandoning their permanent positions 
and pouring down upon the Earth, also 
expected “the end of the world.” This 
year the same panic took hold of the 
populations of some villages in South 
Russia. Churches were kept open all 
night, and fervent prayers were recited 
in order to escape the ‘“‘fire-lances” 
which a revengeful deity was throwing 
upon men. The panic was only in- 
creased by the prediction of another 
“rain of fire-lances,’ which was ex- 
pected in a week’s time. 

Thanks to the immense work that 
has been done within the last sixty-six 
years for the investigation of shooting 
stars and comets, we may write these 
lines in full confidence that the passage 
of the Earth through a swarm of Biela 
meteorites will have no other effect 
upon our earthy affairs beyond, per- 
haps, a slight alteration of our Novem- 
But the researches which 
imbued 


ber weather. 
give us this confidence 
with such an interest, and they are 
such an admirable illustration of a 
truly scientific investigation, that it is 
worth passing them briefly in review, 
even at the risk of repeating here and 
there things which already belong to 
of well-known truths in 


are 


the domain 
astronomy. 

A great shower of shooting stars is 
certainly one of the grandest and most 
Those 


witnessed one in their life 


magnificent sights of nature. 
who have 
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have never forgotten it, and for many 
a thoughtful mind the splendor of a 
pure sky furrowed in all directions by 
thousands of shooting stars and fire- 
balls has been the impulse for a higher 
poetical understanding of nature, for 
patient research, and generalizations 
of the highest standard. Humboldt, 
who saw under the pure tropical sky 
of Venezuela, during the night of the 
12th of November, 1799, one of the 
grandest displays of shooting stars on 
record, retained from it a lasting im- 
pression, and some of the best pages he 
ever wrote were inspired by it. For 
two hours in succession the sky was 
ablaze with a formidable bouquet of 
rockets, some of which appeared as 
large as, and even larger than, the vis- 
ible disc of the moon; while smaller 
shooting stars in countless numbers 
crossed the sky in all directions, many 
of them leaving after their passage 
long phosphorescent trails. Some of 
the most poetical speculations of Hum- 
boldt about the unity of nature, and 
the life which is teeming in the inter- 


_planetary space, peopled with myriads 


of small celestial bodies, were inspired 
by that shower, just as some of the 
soundest speculations of the Ionic 
school of ancient Greece about the “in- 
visible stars” which move about in 
Space, and the initial velocity of which 
is extinguished as they fall on the 
Earth—speculations which contained 
the germs of a theory of universal 
gravitation—may be traced to the great 
fall of aéroliths at Agos Potamos.’ 
Olmstead, who witnessed an equally 
grand display of shooting stars and 
fire-balls at Boston on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1833; the British astrenomers 
who had the chance of observing the 
next great shower of Leonids in 1866, 
when as many as forty, and nearly a 
hundred, meteors could be counted per 
minute at the hour of its maximum; 


(German edition), Bd. i. pp. 138 sq.; 


2 Kosmos 
ivy. 595, 619. 

















and, in fact, all those men of science 
who have ever witnessed a great down- 
pour of shooting stars on the 13th of 
November, or in August, or by the end 
of November, were equally and lasting- 
ly impressed by these grand sights. In 
the history of science, the two great 
showers of 1833 and 1866 were import- 
ant dates which have left a deep trace 
upon the development of astronomy 
and physical science altogether. 

It was by the great shower of 1833 
that the cosmical origin of the shooting 
stars was definitely settled. When the 
lines which the shooting stars de- 
scribed on that night in the sky were 
traced on a celestial globe or on a chart 
of the sky, it appeared that by far the 
greatest number of them seemed to 
issue from a certan star in the con- 
stellation of the Lion. But this point 
is exactly the point towards which the 
Earth is rolling on that night in its 
orbit. A tangent line to the orbit, 
traced at the spot where the Earth is 
that day, passes through the constella- 
tion of Leo. Moreover, as this constel- 
lation rises above our horizon during 
the night, the point from which the 
shooting stars radiate rises also, al- 
ways remaining close to the same star 
of that constellation. But this could 
by no means be the case if the shooting 
stars originated in our atmosphere, or 
at any spot near to it. It was thus 
rendered evident that they must come 
from interplanetary space, and gradu- 
ally it was recognized that they can 
only be due to a swarm of countless, 
usually visible, small bodies which the 
Earth meets in her path. As our 
planet pierces that swarm at a speed of 
about twenty miles per second, the me- 
teorites appear as if they were flying 
upon the Earth along thousands of 
parallel lines which, in consequence of 


* The largest aerolith that has fallen in his- 
terical times weighed about 18 tons. The most 
accurate calculations prove that the luminous 
effects produced by shooting stars of average 
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perspective, seem to diverge from the 
spot from which they are coming. The 
rays of the sun, when they pierce the 
clouds at sunset, produce the very same 
effect; they also seem to diverge from 
the sun, although in reality they are 
strictly parallel to each other. 

The cosmical origin of the shooting 
stars thus becomes a certainty. To- 
gether with the fire-balls, or bolides, 
and the aéorliths or falling 
from the sky,” they were recognized to 
belong to one large family. Bolides 
and shooting stars are continually seen 
falling together and issuing from the 
same radiating points; and bolides are 
now known to be globes of incandes- 
cent gases formed, in most cases, 
around stones penetrating into our at- 
mosphere from interplanetary space. 
The difference between a bolide and a 
shooting star is only one of size. The 
former may contain a which 
weighs several pounds or even tons, 
while the latter is only a bit of cos- 
mical dust, and generally weighs only 
a few grains, or even a mere fraction 
of a grain.* But, coming as it does 
from cosmical space, and endowed with 
a tremendous velocity of about twenty- 
eight miles per second (to which the 
velocity of the Earth itself must be 
added if our planet and the meteorite 
fly in opposite directions), its consider- 
able kinetic energy is spent in com- 
pressing the gases which it meets as 


“stones 


stone 


soon as it reaches the utmost limits of 
our atmosphere. The gases become in- 
candescent and so much raise the tem- 
perature of the stone that the surface 
of an aéorlith becomes glazed, while 
the tiny meteorite is entirely vaporized 
before it reaches the surface of the 
Earth. Nothing but vapors added to 
our atmosphere, or some cosmical dust, 
such as was collected by Nordenskjild 


brilliancy must be produced by little bodies 
weighing but small fractions (a few hundreds) 
of one gramme. 
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on the virgin snows of Spitzbergen, re- 
mains after the most brilliant display 
of shooting stars. 

It is well known that the nights of 
the 11th to the 15th of November are 
not the only ones during which we may 
see great numbers of shooting stars. 
The nights of the 9th to the 11th of 
August are also favored almost every 
year with similar displays—with this 
difference, however, that in August the 
shooting stars seem to radiate from a 
point situated in the direction of the 
constellation Perseus, from which they 
have received their name of Perseids. 
PHarly in January the Earth meets with 
another swarm of meteorites, which 
radiate from the constellation of the 
Dragon; on the 9th to the 11th of April 
the shooting stars seem to come from a 
star of the Virgin; later on, in April, 
they radiate from Lyra (Lyrides), and 
by the end of November from Andro- 
medes (Andromedides); and so on. An 
immense’ work was accomplished in 
the early sixties of this century by A. 
S. Herschel and R. P. Greg in this 
country, under the patronage of the 
British Association, by Dr. Schmidt at 
Athens, Heis, and many others, in 
order to determine the radiant points 
of the shooting stars and bolides on 
different days of the year; so that in 
the year 1869 no fewer than seventy- 
eight different “radiants” were deter- 
mined. This number, however, was 
still far below the reality, and W. F. 
Denning, who has continued that work, 
has lately brought the number of well- 
determined radiants up to 918.‘ 

The importance of these extremely 
laborious researches is self-evident. 
They have proved that thousands of 
swarms, composed of myriads of in- 
visible little bodies, people the seem- 
ingly desert and lonely regions lying 
between the planets, and that these 


“List of 918 Radiant Points, in Monthly No- 
tices of the Astronomical Society, 1890, vol. 1. p. 
401. Also, same periodical, May, 1897. 
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swarnis are as regular members of our 
solar system as the planets themselves. 
They do not move to and fro in a hap- 
hazard way, but obey the same laws of 
gravitation, and for centuries in succes- 
sion they follow their own orbits, 
traced, like all other orbits, by the com- 
bined effect of their own initial speed 
and the attraction of the sun. There 
remained only to determine the ele- 
ments of these orbits—their shape and 
their position—with the same exacti- 
tude with which the orbits of the com- 
ets are calculated; and this was done 
in the year 1866. 


II. 


The great shower of shooting stars 
on the 13th of November, 1866, will 
remain connected in the history of as- 
tronomy with the next important step 
in our knowledge of our meteorites. It 
gave us the correct determination of 
the orbits of several meteorite swarms, 
together with the most important dis- 
covery of the relationship which exists 
between shooting stars and comets. 

The investigations which were made 
with a special ardor after 1833 had 
firmly established the fact that the tiny 
meteorites are grouped into rings of 
different density, which revolve round 
the sun, and some of which intersect, 
or pass very close by, the orbit of the 
Earth. They were assimilated to the 
small planets which were known to re- 
volve in great numbers in the space be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. Like them, 
the meteorites were considered as per- 
manent and very ancient members of 
the solar system, perhaps the débris of 
some planet or the building stones of 
planets not yet born. True, Adolf Er- 
man has already noticed, in 1839, that 
the orbit of the Perseid meteorites has 
a comet-like appearance. Its plane is 
inclined towards the plane of the orbit 
of the Earth by full fifty-six degrees, 
while the orbits of all planets are but 
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slightly inclined towards each other. 
But this remark, as well as Humboldt’s 
reflections concerning the analogies 
existing between comets and shooting 
stars, had passed unnoticed. Now, in 
prevision of the shower of 1866, sever- 
al astronomers made an effort to get 
definite, reliable figures for the orbits 
of the meteorites, the heights at which 
shooting stars become visible, and the 
speeds with which they enter our at- 
mosphere. The names of A. 8S. Her- 
schel, R. P. Greg, Professor Hubert 
Newton (of Yale College), J. 
Schmidt, and the British Association 
will remain permanently associated 
with this work. 

One fact became apparent from these 
investigations—namely, that the me- 
teorites move in space at a speed which 
does not belong to planets, but is only 
attained by comets. The Milan astron- 
omer, Schiaparelli, noticed at once this 
peculiarity, and by the end of 1866 he 
succeeded, at last, in calculating the 
orbit of one ring of meteorites—namely, 
the Perseids. He found that it is not 
exactly a ring, but has the shape of a 
cometary orbit. It is a very elongated 
ellipse which nearly touches the orbit 
of the Earth at its point which is near- 
est to the Sun (the perihelion), while 
its outer end (the aphelion) lies far be- 
yond the orbit of Neptune. And this 
orbit proved to be almost identicai, in 
all its elements, with the orbit of the 
second comet of the year 1862. In 
four memorable letters addressed to 
the director of the Rome Observatory, 
Secchi, Schiaparelli brought into evi- 
dence the analogies which exist be- 
tween comets and shooting stars, and 


5 The last, i.e. the fourth, letter of Schiaparelli 
was published on the .3ist of December, 1866, 
and was immediately translated in the French 
scientific weeklies. Leverrier brought before the 
Paris Academy of Sciences nearly the same the- 
ory on the 2ist of January, 1867. In his fourth 
letter Schiaparelli gave also a first approximate 
calculation of the orbit of the November Leonids 
When Leverrier, in this communication, and 
Schiaparelli on the 2nd of February, 1867, bad 
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he ventured to suggest that the swarms 
of meteorites must have formerly been 
comets which, owing to the unequal 
attractions exercised upon their differ- 
ent parts by the sun and the major 
planets—especially by Jupiter and Sat- 
urn—lost their original globular form, 
and gradually were transformed into 
serpent-like agglomerations of meteor- 
ites which continue to move along the 
orbits of their parent comets. Within 
a few months the brilliant hypothesis 
of Schiaparelli found a new confirma- 
tion in the fact that the orbit of the 
November Leonids, recalculated by 
Leverrier, by himself, and independ- 
ently by Professor J. C. Adams, proved 
to be identical with the orbit of Tem- 
pel’s comet of 1866; and next month 
the April meteorites were identified by 
Dr. Galle of Breslau with the comet of 
1861. The orbit of both the Leonids 
and the Tempel’s comet was also found 
to be of a very elongated ellipse, of 
which the perihelion lies beyond the 
path of Uranus; and with regard to this 
orbit Leverrier made the striking re- 
mark that the comet and the swarm of 
the Leonids must have taken to their 
present orbit only in the year 120 
of our era, when they passed near to 
Uranus and were deflected by it from 
their previous route.* 

Quite a revelation was contained in 
this discovery of the common origin of 
comets and shooting stars, which was 
further confirmed when a grand shower 
of shooting stars took place quite un- 
expectedly on the 27th of November, 
1872, just as the Earth was passing 
very near to the orbit of the Biela 
comet. Besides, Schiaparelli gave a 


recalculated it, it appeared to be identical with 
the orbit of Tempel’s comet of 1866. In the 
meantime Professor J. C. Adams, taking up the 
work at the point to which it had been brought 
up by Professor Hubert Newton (who gave five 
possible periods), calculated the same orbit in- 
dependently, and communicated its elements 
to the Cambridge Philosophical Society in March, 
1867. 
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most ingenious and complete explana- 
tion of certain facts which formerly 
stood in the way of a general accept- 
ance of a cosmical theory of the shoot- 
ing stars.° At the present time, since 
several other meteorite swarms have 
been identified with comets, and the 
comets themselves have been studied 
in more detail, the theory of the come- 
tary origin of the shooting stars stands 
upon a remarkably strong scientific 
basis. 

Of all the comets the Biela comet of- 
fers the greatest interest in this con- 
nection. It was discovered by Biela in 
1826, when it was found that the same 
comet must have appeared in 1772 and 
180E, and perhaps, also, as Berberich 
suggests, in 1639 and 1657." It revolves 
round the sun in 6 2-3 years, and in 
consequence of its frequent journeys 
amidst the planets it is only the more 
exposed to have its orbit hampered and 
its inner structure affected by Jupiter 
and Saturn.’ Besides, its orbit crosses 
the orbit of the Earth so closely that 
on the 29th of October, 1832, the two 
were only separated by a distance of 
21-4 terrestrial diameters—the earth 
being, however, on that day, within a 
31 days’ march (i. e., nearly 57,000,000 
E. miles) from the crossing of the two 
highways. It is known that something 
extraordinary happened to the Biela 
comet during its appearance in 1845. 
Under the very eyes of the astronomers 
it divided into two comets, one of 
which lagged so much behind the other 
that when the front one had reached 
the perihelion, the other was already 
two hours—i. e., something like 160,000 


* Dr. Schmidt at Athens, and Coulvier-Gravier 
at Paris, had been for many years most care- 
ful observers of shooting stars and fire-balls, 
and they had shown that there exists a diurnal 
and an annual periodicity in the numbers of 
shooting stars, which periodicity was invoked 
to prove the existence of a certain connection 
between them and the Earth, and consequently 
seemed to support the theory of their atmos- 
pheric origin. Schiaparelli most ingeniously 
demonstrated that if we see more shooting stars 
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E. miles—behind. Then both were lost 
sight of, and when they returned, in 
1852, the distance between the two was 
still greater, reaching already nearly 
1,300,000 E. miles. After that they 
were seen no more. No amount of cal- 
culation and searching with the aid of 
telescopes could detect them, until—as 
already mentioned—on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1872, when the Earth was 
nearly crossing the orbit of the Biela 
comet, a most brilliant display of count- 
less shooting stars, often moving in 
hundreds in an indecisive, pulsating 
way, and of numbers of comet-like 
rockets was seen instead from six 
o’clock in the evening till midnight. 
Most of them seemed to come—as they 
ought to, if they belonged to the comet 
—from the constellation of Andromeda, 
and there could be no doubt that these 
tiny bodies followed in their myriads 
the path that the Biela comet used for- 
merly to follow in space. So great an 
authority as Dr. Klinkerfues was even 
sure that the Earth had passed through 
the comet itself. 

Since 1872 the orbit of this swarm of 
Andromedides, or the Bielid swarm, 
as it is often spoken of, owing to its 
origin, has been slightly altered. In 
1889 and 1890 Jupiter passed very near 
to it, and, owing to the powerful at- 
traction of the great planet, the orbit 
of the meteorites was altered in such 
a way that the Earth crossed it in 
1892, nearly three and a half days be- 
fore the date, i.e., on the 23d of No- 
vember; and it is on that day again, or 
on the 24th, that the Earth will cross 
it once more this year—without the ter- 


after midnight than in the earlier hours of the 
night, in the second half of the year than in its 
first half, and in the eastern parts of our hori- 
zon than in its western parts, this simpiy de- 
pends upon the position of the Earth during 
its movement round the Sun. 

™Dr. Berberich, in Naturwissenschaftliche 
Rundschau, 1898, xiii. p. 601. 

*The period of its revolution varies from 6 
years 220 days to 6 years 281 days, according to 
the perturbations it experiences on its way. 
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rible consequences that have been fore- 
seen by imaginative minds. 

The Biela comet is not the only one 
which has had the same fate. Suffice 
it to observe that the great comet of 
1882, which passed very near to the 
Sun, has also subdivided into four dis- 
tinct fragments, which took independ- 
ent routes and went so far apart that 
the revolutions of the two extreme 
fragments will now differ from each 
other by nearly 300 years.’ The Brooks 
comet of 1889 also was accompanied 
by four separate fragments, formerly 
enveloped in one nebulosity, and when 
this comet appeared seven years later, 
the four fragments were seen no more; 
while in the fourth comet of 1893 the 
tail divided into several portions, one 
of which became a separate comet. In 
short, the subdivision of comets is a 
net uncommon occurrence, and it may 
be said that we can actually see the 
transformation of comets into swarms 
of meteorites. 


III. 


Humboldt laid stress in his “Cosmos” 
upon the fact that the aéorliths are 
the only medium through which we, 
the inhabitants of the Darth, are 
brought into a direct intercourse with 
interplanetary space. All that we know 
of this space is only based upon light 
vibrations which strike our eye; while 
the aéroliths bring upon the Earth the 
actual matter which circulates in the 
space between the planets. Now, 
since relationship has been established 
between meteorites and comets, we 
are entitled to say that the meteorites 
bring down upon our globe the matter 
which circulates in interstellar space, as 
they come from the spheres which lie 


®* They will be, according to the calculations 
-of Kreutz, 670, 770, 880, and 969 years respec- 
tively. 

10 Astronomische Nachrichten, 1892, No. 3104. 
No fewer than 5,900 comets, he added, must al- 
ready circulate round the sun within the orbit 
of Neptune. 


far beyond the utmost limits of our 
solar system. 

Clusters of those little bodies, out of 
which both meteorite swarms and com- 
ets are composed—perhaps, vapors 
which suddenly pass from the gaseous 
state into the solid state, as Daubrée 
was inclined to think—circulate in the 
infinite space in which the Sun, with all 
the planets attached to it, is moving. 
When such clusters meet our solar sys- 
tem in their wanderings, they enter it 
in virtue of the attraction exercised 
upon them by the Sun, and they de- 
scribe round our luminary a parabolic 
curve which carries them away, after 
this short visit, back to the unfathom- 
able interstellar regions. We take no- 
tice of them during this short pasage, 
and as the cluster approaches the Sun, 
and while it flies round it at a tremen- 
dous speed, and becomes luminous in 
this part of its course, we catch a 
glimpse of it, either in the shape of a 
small nebulosity, which is only visible 
through the telescope, or under the as- 
pect of an elegant, tailed comet—in 
which men see the announcement of 
coming misfortunes. According to the 
calculations of a Russian astronomer, 
J. Kleiber, no fewer than 240 comets 
enter every year within the boundaries 
of our solar system.” Most of them, 
after having described a curve round 
the Sun, never return to it; but some of 
them pass near enough to one of the 
outer planets to have their speed slack- 
ened and their orbit changed into an 
elliptical one. In such cases they be- 
come permanent members of our sys- 
tem, and will—periodically—make their 
appearance on our sky. The laborious 
researches of Tisserand," continued by 
Schulhof,” as well as the classical work 


11 Bulletin Astrononomique, June and July, 1889; 
Revue Generale des Sciences, 1889, i. p. 68; 
Richard A. Gregory, in Nature, 1890, vol. xlil. p. 
31. 

12 Bulletin Astronomique, November and De- 
cember, 1889, and April, May, and June, 1891. 
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of Callendreau,” and the investigations 
of Professor H. Newton,“ have now 
familiarized us with that “capture” of 
comets by the great planets. Astrono- 


mers even attempt to classify the com- 
ets according to the times of their “‘cap- 


ture.” 

However, a comet, once it has be- 
come a member of our system, will not 
remain what it was. It is bound to 
disaggregate. As has already been 
mentioned, the unequal force with 
which the attraction of the Sun and 
the planets which it passes by acts 
upon the different parts of the loose 
aggregation tears it to pieces.” And 
once the disaggregation has _ be- 
gun, it is bound, as Callendreau 
has shown, to proceed at an always ac- 
celerated rate. Several others which 
formerly were considered as independ- 
ent bodies have already been shown to 
be mere fragments of larger comets. 
Others have already been _ trans- 
formed into rings of meteorites; 
and the older the ring, the more 
equally the meteorites are distributed 
along its whole length. Such is the 
case with the August Perseids, while in 
the Leonids we still see those dense 
clusters which the Earth pierces each 
thirty-three years, and which remind 
us still of the parent comet. 

The Leonid ring, in its turn, will not 
remain what it is now. It is disag- 
gregating under our very eyes. Al- 
ready, during the passage of the great 
cluster of 1866 through the node where 
its orbit meets the orbit of the Earth, 
it would be concluded from the num- 
bers of meteorites seen in the two sub- 
sequent years that the Earth met with 

143 Annales de l’Observatoire de Paris, 1891, t. 
xx.; Nature, 1891, vol. xliil. p. 474. 

% American Journal of Science, September and 
December, 1891, vol. xlil. 

%The general reader will find an excellent 
article on the disaggregation of comets, by Dr. 


Berberich, in Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau, 


1893, vol. vill. p. 221. 
1¢ British Association Reports for 1868 


1869. 


and 
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more than one single compact cluster.”* 
It appears now, from a careful discus- 
sion by A. S. Herschel of the appear- 
ance of the Leonid swarm in the years 
1894-6, that the main swarm must be 
accompanied by two much longer, al- 
though less dense, swarms containing 
“sensible sparse gaps,” one of which 
precedes and the other follows the main 
agglomeration. Besides, there are a 
number of erratic shooting stars which 
seem to indicate the existence of 
branch streams accompanying the main 
one.” Further detailed investigation 
by G. Johnstone Stoney and A. M. 
Downing shows also that the main 
cluster of the Leonids (to which the 
name of Ortho-leonids has been given) 
is a serpent-like cluster of such a length 
that it takes three years to pass 
through the perihelion of its orbit, but 
SO narrow at the same time that the 
Earth pierces it in a few hours. But 
besides this stream, which remains true 
to its parent orbit, there are myriads 
of other Leonids (which were named 
“Clino-leonids”) whose orbits already 
differ to a noticeable extent from the 
former. There are already side streams 
accompanying the main one, which 
itself, in its turn, has subdivided into 
two distinct portions. One of them— 
the part A—was pierced by the Earth 
in 1866, while the other part, B, is the 
one which we have met this year.” 
Besides, as it results from the laborious 
researches of W. F. Denning upon the 
displacement of radiant points during 
each great shower, the Earth herself 
must deviate the meteorites from their 
regular paths—so much so that part of 
the cluster A, deviated by the Earth 
in 1866, must have become now “Clino- 


leonids,” moving independently from 
! 

17 A. S. Herschel in Nature, the 24th of De- 
cember, 1896, vol. lv. p. 174. 

18 G. Johnstone Stoney and A. M. W. Downing, 
Perturbation of the Leonids, in Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, the 2nd of March, 1899; Na- 
ture, the 23rd of March, 1899, vol. lix. p. 497; 
alse vol. Ixi. p. 28. 
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the main stream.” The ring of meteor- 
ites has thus its own life and undergoes 
continually a series of destructive 
changes. 

The displacement of the radiants, 
which thus indicates the existence of 
a considerable number of side streams 
of meteorites accompanying the main 
one, gives fresh support to the idea 
that some inner forces must have been 
at work in the parent comet before it 
was transformed into a meteorite ring. 
In fact, a comet, when it comes from 
the extremely cold interstellar space 
and approaches the Sun, is seen to be 
full of inner life. Its most brilliant part, 
the nucleus, often changes the aspect 
Sometimes it expands beyond measure, 
and dissolves into a nebulosity; or else 
it takes all sorts of strange aspects. 
Sometimes the comet appears so sud- 
denfy in the sky that one is induced to 
believe that it has suddenly become in- 
candescent, like a variable star. Some- 
times it protrudes immense tails, at- 
taining in some cases the length of 25, 
50, 100, or even 160 million miles, and 
such tails grow in a few days, or even 
in a few hours, sub-divide, and sweep 
through space at an incredible speed, 
always remaining turned away from 
the Sun, while the comet describes a 
sharp curve. Streams of incandescent 
matter have been seen to be emitted 
by some comets, and many of them 
show changes of luminosity unattended 
by corresponding changes of structure. 
Even traces of rotation have been no- 
ticed in a comet, while the comet Cog- 
gia of 1874 and 1881 seemed to drive 
before it waves of compressed and 
glowing matter, similar to the waves of 
air which we see in instantaneous pho- 
tographs of bullets flying through the 
air. 

So far as spectral analysis goes, we 


%* Astronomische Nachrichten, 1898, No. 3513, 
where a summary of the positions of the radi- 
ants of smaller showers is given; and a series 
of articles on Meteorites in Nature. 
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know that incandescent or, at least, 
glowing gases of carbon compounds 
(perhaps acetylene and carbon oxid), 
as well as vapors of iron and sodium— 
all in that extremely rarefied state 
which we see in Geissler’s tubes—enter 
into the composition of comets and we 
know, on the other hand, that the 
heads of the comets contain swarms of 
solid meteorites and cosmical dust. 
Besides, it is certain that as a comet 
approaches the Sun considerable inner 
changes are going on in it. Its matter 
becomes luminous, and incandescent 
gases appear round its head, or may be 
in the head itself. The difficulty of ex- 
plaining all these changes is certainly 
immense. But there are, at least, three 
hypotheses—which, by the way, do not 
contradict each other—by means of 
which the various luminous effects 
which we see in the comets have been 
explained; and all these support the 
idea that the matter of a comet must 
be scattered more and more in space 
each time it passes near the sun. The 
collision of the meteorites within the 
comet and the rise of temperature and 
evaporation have been advocated by 
Tait, and afterward by Sir William 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) before the 
British Association in 1870. Then, 
Olbers, Bessel, Zillner, Roche, especial- 
ly the Russian professor Bredikhin, and 
Lewis Boss in this country, have advo- 
cated the theory of electric repulsions 
taking place in the body of the comet 
under the influence of the electro-mag- 
netic force of the Sun; and the exhaus- 
tive mathematical treatment of this 
subject by Bredikhin has convinced 
most astronomers of the necessity of 
taking these inner repulsive forces into 
account.” And finally, there is the 
theory of Rydberg, which he has 
summed up in one sentence. “The 


Bulletin de la Societe des Naturalistes de 


Moscow, for several consecutive years. See Na- 
ture for the bibliography of these articles. 
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comets,” he says, “are the meteors of 
the interplanetary medium.” In other 
words, the sun, he maintains, is sur- 
rounded by a sort of outer atmosphere, 
composed of extremely rarefied gases 
and extending far beyond the limits of 
its corona; and when a stony mass or 
a cloud of cosmical dust penetrates 
into that medium, it drives it, com- 
presses it, and becomes inflamed in the 
very same way as a meteorite becofmes 
incandescent when it enters the ex- 
tremely rarefied gases surrounding our 
atmosphere at a height of a hundred 
miles or more above the Earth’s sur- 
face.” It is thus evident that which- 
ever of these three hypotheses be ac- 
cepted to interpret the observed facts, 
the disaggregation of the comets which 
pass periodically near the sun necessar- 
ily follows. Their constitutive matter 
is bound to be scattered in interplane- 
tary space, either in the shape of va- 
pors or in the shape of clusters of me- 
teorites wandering along elliptic orbits. 

Such being the present state of our 
knowledge about comets and meteor- 
ites, it can be said in full confidence 
that the chances of our planet colliding 
with the head of a comet are extreme- 
ly, if not infinitely, small; and that if 
such a collision took place, its effects 
upon the life of our globe would be 
hardly noticed at all. The thing which 
we know best about comets is their 
weight, and the total weight of a comet 
—grand though its luminous display 
may appear in the sky—is quite insig- 
nificant. The assertion of the astrono- 
mer who maintained that a whole com- 
et could be carried in a sack upon the 
shoulders was not meant as a joke. As 
to the shooting stars and the aéroliths 
which enter our atmosphere, their 
speed is so much reduced by our aérial 
envelope that we see aéorliths which 
have entered our atmosphere with a 


1 J, R. Rydberg, Grundzuge einer Kometen- 
Theorie. I could not find this work by applying 


to German publishers, and am bound to utilize 
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velocity of twenty to fifty miles per 
second, moving at the end of their 
course through the air at the sluggish 
speed of only a few yards per second. 
The heaviest authenticated aérolith 
that has fallen upon the Earth in his- 
torical times weighed only 18 tons. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
there are not much heavier bodies 
moving in space without our knowing 
anything about them, and there is no 
reason whatever why such bodies 
should not occasionally meet the Earth 
in their wanderings; but what we can 
maintain is, that if they entered our 
atmosphere all the chances would be in 
favor of their being exploded by their 
own over-heated gases, in which case 
they would reach the surface of the 
Earth in the shape of small fragments. 
Our aérial surroundings and the ex- 
tremely rarefied gases which undohbt- 
edly spread far beyond what may be 
properly described as the Earth’s at- 
mosphere are a far better protection 
of the Earth than might have been 
imagined at first sight. As to the 
small meteorites, they certainly reach 
the Earth in formidable numbers; it 
has been calculated that every year no 
fewer than 146,000 millions of them 
enter our atmosphere, where they con- 
tinue to float in the shape of vapors or 
microscopical dust. But if all that 
dust were evenly distributed over the 
whole surface of the globe, it would 
take a hundred thousand years to raise 
that surface by one single inch. 

In the slow process of evolution of 
celestial bodies the matter which is 
spread in space in the shape of solid 
dust and vapors plays, undoubtedly, in 
the long run, a considerable part; and 
it will be one of the greatest services 
rendered to mankind by modern sci- 
ence, both for the increase of actual 
knowledge and for the general com- 


only an excellent analysis of it, by Dr. Ber- 
berich, in Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau, 
1899, vol. xiv. pp. 365, 377. 


























prehension of the life of the universe, 
and consequently the unity of nature, 
to have brought into evidence this for- 
merly unnoticed and unsuspected world 
of tiny mites of the celestial space, the 
meteorites. In how far the great dis- 
play of shooting stars have already 
contributed to widen our conceptions 
of the great Cosmos has been faintly 
indicated in the preceding pages. But 
these showers have also suggested to 
The Nineteenth Century. 


The Wind on the Hills. 
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several astronomers the idea of a new 
and very probable hypothesis of origin 
of stars and planets out of that cos- 


mical dust. This hypothesis, which 
has been worked out in detail by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, slowly grows in the 
minds of the students of Nature. But 
it is too important to be treated inci- 
dentally, and must make the subject of 
a separate study. 
P. Kropotkin. 





THE WIND ON THE HILLS. 


Go not to the hills of Erin 

When the night winds are about, 
Put on your bar and shutter, 

And so keep the danger out. 


For the good-folk whirl within it, 
And they pull you by the hand, 
And they push you on the shoulder, 
Till you move to their command. 


And lo! you have forgotten 

What you have known of tears, 
And you will not remember 

That the world goes full of years; 


A year there is a lifetime, 
And a second but a day, 

And an older world will meet you 
Each morn you come away. 


Your wife grows old with weeping, 
And your children, one by one, 

Grow gray with nights of watching, 
Before your dance is done. 


* * 7 


And all your children’s children 
They cannot sleep or rest, 

When the wind is out in Erin, 
And the sun is in the West. 





Dora Sigerson. 
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SCOTT AND HIS FRENCH PUPILS.* 


When Scott was in Paris with the 
Allied armies in 1814, he had no more 
ardent admirer than the Hetman Plat- 
off. The Cossack chief insisted on 
mounting him for reviews, and fur- 
nished the poet of the mosstrooping 
Borderers with escorts of his own very 
irregular horse. Both were emphati- 
cally men, yet it would seem that they 
had little in common. The Cossack 
was not what Captain Costigan calls a 
literary character; it may be doubted 
whether he had ever read a line of 
“The Lay,” and his archeological 
tastes, like German theological criti- 
cism, were destructive rather than sen- 
timental. Whatever sympathies may 
have attracted the Hetman to the poet, 
he was paying honor to a conqueror 
destined to win triumphs in fields of 
his own as great as those of the Colos- 
sus whom the Allies had overthrown. 
But his instinctive appreciation was, 
in great measure, prophetic. Napo- 
leon’s career came to a close as that 
of the novelist was beginning. In 1814 
the great soldier won his last victory; 
the same year launched Scott in ro- 
mance, and saw the publication of 
“Waverley.” It was the beginning of 
a series of triumphs not less brilliant, 
and in some ways more surprising, 
than those which had brought Europe 
to the feet of France. Conquering 
heroes whose genius has controlled and 
directed brute force have appeared 
from time to time, in the world’s his- 
tory, but for a man of modest preten- 
sions and unpromising antecedents to 
work a sudden and cosmopolitan revo- 
lution in the realms of letters and taste 


*Le Roman Historigue a l’'Epoque Romantique. 
Essai sur l'influence de Walter Scott. Par 


Louis Maigron, Docteur es lettres, Charge de 
Cours a la Faculte des Lettres de Lyon. 
Hachette, 1898. 


Paris, 


is a rare, and perhaps an unparalleled, 
phenomenon. The immortals live in 
their works; but Homer and Horace, 
Dante and Shakespeare, made no such 
immediate impression on their contem- 
poraries. For that there may have been 
other and obvious reasons; neverthe- 
less, Scott seems to stand by himself. 

To those who only knew Scott super- 
ficially in early manhood, his triumph 
must have seemed the very irony of 
destiny. They saw a man who con- 
fessed himself a failure in the Parlia- 
ment House, to which local ambitions 
were confined. He had a somewhat 
stolid aspect, an ungainly limp, and, 
though the forehead was high and the 
eye could sparkle on occasion, he 
showed no animation over the Pan- 
dects or the Institutes. Moreover, he 
had abandoned himself to all manner 
of crotchets. He had turned book- 
worm, and buried himself in musty 
tomes which had no modern value; he 
was said to be as keen after old knick- 
knacks as the Grose of Burns; he went 
roaming about the country when he 
should have been poring over prece- 
dents, and was as pleased with the 
capture of some fag-end of a song as 
his freebooting ancestors when they 
lifted cattle from Cumberland. His 
friends opened their eyes when his 
poetry fetched a price, but prophesied 
that he had come to shipwreck with 
the popularity of “The Lay.” Nor did 
Scott overrate himself or his literary 
prospects. He was content to accept 
the most insignificant of sheriffships, 
and to turn hermit for half the year in 
a lonely manor-house on Tweedside. 

It was a memorable morning for 
European literature when he bethought 
him of searching for the fishing tackle 
he had mislaid. For, in the unfinished 

















manuscript which he lit upon, he 
found a very magician’s wand. As 
with other enchanters, the wand broke 
in his hand, and while he was rearing 
the edifice of his fortunes he was un- 
dermining it. His loss was the gain of 
the world, for he left an example of 
unshaken heroism, like his own Hugo 
de Lacy. But even when painfully 
drudging in his den in St. David Street 
—where, most touching of details, the 
hospitable mester of Abbottsford in- 
dulged himself for once with a morsel 
of gruyére—the victim of his indiscre- 
tions must have had his consolations. 
Ruined himself, he was enriching his 
countrymen. He had awakened a dor- 
mant admiration of the sublime and 
beautiful, and had colored with the 
glow of his romantic genius even the 
gloom of Glencoe and the mists of the 
Shetlands. The Scottish tour became 
fashionable, not only with English folk, 
but with cultivated foreigners, and 
Scotland began to awake the interest 
which, in the previous century, Italy 
alone had aroused. 

All that, amazing as it was, is com- 
paratively easy to understand. What 
is infinitely more startling—what gives 
us more impressively the measure of 
a genius as transcendent as it was un- 
obtrusive—is the authority it almost 
simultaneously asserted over the 
thought and methods of the foreign 
schools of romance. We know how 
deeply each shoot of a national litera- 
ture strikes its roots in its native soil. 
We know how strongly the patriotic 
sentiment entrenches itself in the 
course of generations, behind local pre- 
possessions and international jealous- 
ies. Moreover, the confusion of tongues 
tends to bar the doors. In 1814, in 
Germany and the Netherlands, there 
were few who could read an English 
book; in France the ignorance of our 
language was even more universal and 
absolute than now. And, though Scott 


used the native dialect with a discre- 
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his latter-day successors 


tion which 
have failed to imitate, nevertheless, 
much of the charm of thosé early books 
of his is in the homely talk of the 
Mucklebackits and the Dinmonts. Yet 
he had only to come to conquer. The 
influence he was ultimately to exert 
has long been a matter of common 
knowledge. We know of the tributes 
paid him by Goethe and Chateau- 
briand, by Hugo when a promising 
adolescent, and by a host of minor 
celebrities. We knew that his influ- 
ence had extended far beyond the field 
of fiction—that, for example, Ranke 
had avowed that it was the Louis of 
“Quentin Durward” which had made 
him an historian, and that the Duc 
d’Aumale had confessed that the same 
inimitable piece of portraiture had in- 
duced him to write the “Annals of the 
Condés.” But we confess that the ac- 
count which M. Maigron gives of 
Scott’s immediate popularity in France 
is a revelation to us. It is not to be 
wondered at that each new novel was 
selling like wildfire in Paternoster Row, 
and being devoured by abstracted pe- 
destrians in Pleet Street as fast as the 
consignments were landed from Leith; 
but, allowing for delays of translation 
and dramatization, they seem to have 
been circulated almost as fast and as 
freely in Paris, and they were prompt- 
ly dramatized for the Parisian stage. 
M. Maigron multiplies undeniable 
proofs which we need not quote. If 
Scott was the rage in England, he was 
a passion in France; it was a case of 
love at first sight, which affected 
readers and authors alike. In French 
historical romance Scott wrought an 
immediate and subversive revolution. 
To that M. Maigron specially devotes 
himself, and he demonstrates conclu- 
sively, from internal evidence, that 
the most brilliant French romancers 
of the rising generation were more or 
less submissive imitators. It is a strik- 
ing testimony from a French man of 
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letters who has exhaustively studied 
his subject. 

M. Maigron is somewhat modest in 
styling his solid work an essay. Con- 
ciseness and precision are not its 
characteristics. It is an _ elaborate 
treatise on Irench historical fiction, 
pest and present, with pessimistic fore- 
bodings as to the future. There is no 
disputing the author’s knowledge; his 
studies have been equally comprehen- 
sive and minute; but we question his 
critical acuteness, and should be sorry 
implicitly to accept his judgments. As 
an example—and it is a notable one— 
we may remark that, for some reason 
which he imperfectly explains, he ex- 
cludes Dumas from the writers whom 
he reviews. Yet he expresses admira- 
tion almost equal to our own for the 
facile and exuberant feuilletoniste, who 
in all his most striking characteristics, 
as in his sudden and startling suc- 
cesses, approached most ngarly to his 
Scottish prototype. M. Maigron’s ad- 
miration for Scott is unbounded—we 
might almost say unreasonable, be- 
cause it can hardly be given to any 
foreigner to penetrate the secret charm 
or to understand the associations so fa- 
miliar and endearing to his sympathetic 
countrymen. Apart from Scott’s gen- 
ius, the appreciative Lyons Professor 
does ample justice to his special quali- 
fications and exceptional training. An 
enthusiastic antiquary, Scott was sat- 
urated in medizeval lore. Zealous as 
any Dryasdust in the study of the 
chronicles, he had a memory that sifted 
the grain from the chaff, tenaciously 
preserving all that might serve his ro- 
mantic purpose. His fervid fancy real- 
ized the scenes of the past, and, a born 
dramatist, a master of stage effect, he 
grouped his personages with instinctive 
skill in a swift succession of striking 
All that is scrupulously 
the French admirer 


situations. 
noted. What 


misses, and could hardly fail to miss, 
is the simpler and more natural side 
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of the novelist. On the one hand, it is 
the catholicity of his tastes, the Shakes- 
pearean comprehensiveness of his per- 
ceptions and sympathies, which raises 
him above the ablest of his foreign im- 
itators; on the other, it is his rusticity, 
his open-air peasanthood, which equal- 
ly separates him from them. M. Maig- 
ron does, indeed, allude to “border bal- 
lads” ringing in the brain. But he says 
nothing of the spirit of frolicsome ad- 
venture in which the fragments of the 
ballads were gathered; of the carouses 
with Liddlesdale farmers when the 
novelist “was making himself; of 
courses with the grayhounds and fox- 
hunts in the pastoral glens; of “‘burn- 
ing” the water and spearing the sal- 
mon; of the familiarity of the forester 
with the Laidlaws and the Purdies; 
and of the sportsman with his favorite 
dogs, which inspired one of the finest 
passages in the introductions to the 
santos of “The Lay.” The French ro- 
mancer may be a man of genius, a man 
of letters, an archeologist, an histor- 
ian, a man of society, a badaud of the 
Boulevards. But he has his limits and 
generally his hobby; even Balzac is 
nothing if not analytical. As for Scott, 
he is everything by turns, though more 
at home with the peasant than the 
peer, and he paints everything with 
equal care and power, from the mon- 
arch of a Velazquez to “The Chal- 
lenge” of a Landseer, or the humorous 
“Penny Wedding” of a Wilkie. 

In that respect, as in another, he is 
most nearly approached by Dumas, al- 
though Dumas was essentially Parisian 
and Bohemian. It says the more for 
the French feuilletoniste and improvisa- 
tore that he could evolve bright and 
plausible studies from his vivacious 
fancy where Scott described from in- 
timate knowledge. Dumas is the only 
French romancer who is veritably a 
raconteur. From start to finish, having 
seized the attention, he holds it, while 
the story flows smoothly and brightly. 











SEE 








In his morbid horror of being dull he 
had the best of safeguards. Very char- 
acteristic is his apology, on the second 
page of “La Tulipe Noire,” for a short 
preliminary explanation. For once, he 
had left la belle France for Holland; 
and the history of the Low Countries 
was as unfamiliar to Frenchmen as the 
polders, the wind mills, and the tulip 
gardens. So he buttonholes the lecteur, 
“ce vieil ami,” and persuasively en- 
treats him to have patience, promising 
a rich reward. “If the history of the 
time and the year were not insepar- 
ably conected with the scenes we have 
mentioned, these few lines of explana- 
tion that we are going to give might 
seem superfluous; but we warn our old 
friend—to whom we always promise 
pleasure on the first page, and with 
whom we try our best to keep faith 
in the pages that follow—we warn him, 
we say, that the explanation is indis- 
pensable to the understanding of our 
story.” We translate freely; we simply 
note that Dumas finds it needful to 
apologize for a few lines of indispen- 
sable dullness. Like the improvisatore 
who drew the Lazzaroni of the Chiaia, 
or like the Scottish novelist, he felt 
that any explanation, however indis- 
pensable, was a defect in art. Scott 
paid a certain tribute to dullness in the 
introductions of Gandercleugh—intro- 
ductions out of date in our fast-living 
age—and having once shaken himself 
free of the self-imposed incubus, he 
went lightly through the three vol- 
umes. Dumas, who was nothing if not 
unconventional, and who, like Balzac, 
was always chased by importunate 
creditors, plunges headlong into the 
feuilleton, and never pauses to breathe 
till he has tossed the last proofs to the 
printers. His was the reckless sublim- 
ity of the inspired penny-a-liner. Mar- 
vellous were those multiplied tours de 
force; they were his method, and the 
method suited him to perfection. 

Dumas had a style as characteristi- 
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cally his own as his habit of entertain- 
ing in his stately chatedu in his shirt- 
sleeves. He was a professor of the 
free-and-easy school, and his work 
would have lost infinitely by polishing. 
Yet, though his style is as careless as 
that of Scott’s, like Scott’s it has noth- 
ing slipshod about it; and the manner 
of writing was like the style. He ran 
his novels of the “Three Musketeers” 
and “Monte Christo” simultaneously in 
two of the leading journals. Once, in- 
deed, he had undertaken to drive seven 
romances abreast, when he provoked 
the sevenfold lawsuit on the occasion 
of his sudden exodus to Algeria. All 
the time he was breakfasting at Tor- 
toni’s, supping at the Café de Paris, 
and dancing attendance in foyers and 
green-rooms to inhale the incense of his 
flatterers. He scribbled his pagés of 
manuscript as he could—in the morn- 
ing when any other head would have 
been splitting after the carouse of the 
previous night; in the afternoon, over 
the cigar and the absinthe in the café. 
How Scott, seemingly always at leis- 
ure, accomplished his Herculean tasks 
was a standing subject of astonish- 
ment to his guests. His biographer ex- 
plains it, in a measure, by early rising 
and regular habits; he said himself 
that his subjects were always simmer- 
ing in his brain, when thinning his 
woods or galloping after his gray- 
hounds. Dumas was irregularity per- 
sonified, and could never spare time to 
think. As he seldom wrote with a 
bookshelf within reach, he could sel- 
dom consult an authority or verify a 
reference. Indeed, he tells us in the 
preface to “Mes Bétes” that he made 
a point of never doing so, but invaria- 
bly trusted to a phenomenal memory. 
He was not infallible, for in the open- 
ing pages of that book his memory 
thrice plays him false; but what mat- 
ter? the results were delightful. Strong 
in the subscriptions of innumerable ad- 
mirers and in the ever-increasing sale 
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of the journals to which he hired him- 
self, he bid defiance to the critics. But, 
indeed, the most pedantic of his review- 
ers never took him to task on such a 
count; the pyrotechnist of blazing fic- 
tion was above or beneath their ap- 
preciation, and they were content to 
look on, openmouthed, at feats which 
savored of literary legerdemain. 

Four of the most notable French his- 
torical romancers of the century are 
singled out by M. Maigron as obvious- 
ly inspired by Scott. As his imitators, 
three out of the four were conspicuous- 
ly wanting in some of the rarer gifts by 
which the author of “Waverley” be- 
witched the world. Balzac was the 
solitary exception, and “The Chouans” 
make us almost regret that he drifted 
in a different direction. We regret and 
yet we are not inclined to complain, for 
the author of the bitter-tasting ““Com- 
édie Humaine” is unapproachable in 
his own genre. No one was a more en- 
tbhusiastic admirer of Scott than Victor 
Hugo; as a youth of eighteen he had 
been lavish of praise, though, with all 
the vainglorious confidence of a gifted 
young genius, his praise was tempered 
with supercilious criticism. The ap- 
prentice resolved to show the master 
how the thing should be done, and de- 
cided to give the world a great histori- 
cal novel. He renounced the austere 
principles of the classical school, and 
recognized that vivid local color and 
lively realism are indispensable. <A 
literary democrat and revolutionist, he 
condescended to concern himself with 
the lower bourgeoisie, and even the very 
dregs of the populace; he is free to an 
artistic fault in depicting their rude 
manners and the gross license of their 
familiar talk. He is brutally outspok- 
en where Scott is tactfully suggestive. 
Like Scott he has marvellous dramatic 
skill; and some of the scenes in “Notre 
Dame” are as powerful as any in 
“Marion Delorme,” or “Le _ Roi 
s’amuse.” 


But Hugo had nothing of 
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the raconteur; he is forever indulging 
in erudite digression, and is intolerably 
tiresome when he mounts his hobbies. 
Beginning with the buffoonery of the 
mock papal election, he drags out the 
episode to inordinate length. Contrast 
this with the opening of “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” where the raw Scottish lad, the 
ancestor of all the David Balfours of 
later days, carries us at once, with his 
light-hearted prattle, into the middle of 
the subject, and towards the innermost 
intimacy of the secretive personage 
who is to play the principal part. Hugo 
is always thinking of himself first and 
of his story afterwards. Unfortunate- 
ly for his success, he could not temper 
his learning with discretion, and he had 
a passion for archzeology and Gothic 
architecture, as well as the ambition to 
rival Scott. Brimful of accumulated 
booklore, which doubtless does his in- 
dustry great credit, he inflicts it upon 
his unfortunate readers in relation to 
everything and nothing. 

Hugo could hardly have hit upon a 
more fascinating mise en scene than the 
Paris of Louis XI, had he been con- 
tent to introduce its picturesqueness in- 
cidentally; but he has used it to give 
us a handbook rather than a romance. 
We have heard him describe the decor- 
ations of the hall where the authorities 
received the Flemish envoys; we have 
learned much about the constitution 
of the University; and, like the impa- 
tient crowd, we long for the business 
to go forward. When the story once 
gets started, it is interesting; but we 
soon discover to our sorrow that the 
prelude is but the first of endless diva- 
gations. We are lectured on the archi- 
tecture of Notre Dame, on the topog- 
raphy of “the City,” on the contents of 
a carefully-kept commonplace book; 
even Ravaillac, the assassin of a dis- 
tant future, is dragged in by the head 
and shoulders as text for a commentary 
of several pages. Perhaps the most 
impressive episode is that where the 

















superstitious king, with the physician 
who dominated him through the terror 
of death, pays his nocturnal visit to the 
Archdeacon of sinister repute. Yet, on 
reflection, we are inclined to attribute 
the strong impression to our recollec- 
tions of the Louis of “Quentin Dur- 
ward.” Scott, in his careless study, 
with his unerring insight, has antici- 
pated in every essential feature the 
picturesque and elaborate analysis of 
Michelet. We see, self-revealed, the 
consummate master of statecraft, the 
man of the future, who made ruthless 
war on the past, and consolidated a 
tottering kingdom on the shattered 
wrecks of the feudality. We see him 
ir all his strange contradictions—super- 
stitious and sacreligious; tricking the 
Virgin with sophistries and reserva- 
tions, while most voluble in prayer and 
most lavish in vows; never letting dig- 
nity or avarice interfere with state- 
craft, yet never forgetting the injury 
or insult, which was to be repaid sooner 
or later with accumulated interest. We 
see the tyrant who surrounded himself 
with mantraps at Plessis, and who 
gloated over the anguish of his prison- 
ers in the infernal cages of Loches, 
playing the good-humored host to the 
hungry Scottish wanderer, and curious 
to hear his crude opinions on interna- 
tional politics. But Hugo leaves his 
Louis in shadow. The King comes to 
visit the Archdeacon anonymously, and 
even after we have assisted at the in- 
terview, we find, on consideration, that 
he has scarcely revealed or betrayed 
himself to us. We see only the two 
secondary characteristics that obvious- 
ly dominated him—the greed of the 
gold he squandered for political ob- 
jects, and the fear of death with future 
retribution. 

In 1826, when Scott visited Paris a 
second time, another of his éléves was 
presented to him, and Alfred de Vigny 
came with a tribute in his hand. It 
was that clever piece of admirable imi- 
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tation which ran rapidly through suc- 
cessive editions, and may still be read 
with pleasure. De Vigny had the poetic 
temperament, but neither the passion- 


ate fire nor the learned pre-occupa- 
tions of Hugo. He set himself simply 
to write a romantic story, and he did it 
well. The fault of “Cing-Mars” is that 
the imagination is on the curb through- 
out, and that the book is too closely 
copied from the chronicles of the pe- 
riod. There is little of the purely im- 
aginary by-play which gives a double 
and domestic interest to such novels as 
“Quentin Durward” and “Old Mortal- 
ity.” In “Cing-Mars” there are three 
historical personalities—the King, the 
Cardinal, and M. le Grand—who crush 
out all others. The favorite is as feeble 
of will, as vacillating in action, as the 
monster who sacrificed him; and every- 
thing centres in the great minister. 
Yet, if we compare de Vigny’s elabor- 
ated Cardinal with the Richelieu of 
Dumas, only incidentally introduced, 
it is te the disadvantage of the former. 
We do not profess to say which ap- 
proaches more nearly to the truth, but 
the minister of Dumas is the more 
probable, as he is infinitely the: more 
impressive. Dumas dashes in, Velaz- 
quez-like, a Bismarck of the 
whose ambitions were as superb as his 
methods were remorseless. There is 
nothing petty about him: he is magni- 
ficent even in his state crimes. De 
Vigny has lowered him to the level of 
Dumas’s Mazarin, an intriguer who 
turns sycophant and liar to conciliate 
the master he despises; in place of win- 
ning his instruments by generosity and 
controlling them by his imperious gen- 
ius, he makes himself their accomplice 
and, not infrequently, their tool. Yet 
there are scenes not unworthy of Scott 
—scenes of no ordinary power and of 
pathos tempered by grim humor—as 
when the King, under the minister’s 
iron hand, consents to sacrifice his 
dearest friend and to break his most 
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solemn pledges. Conspiring himself 
against that intolerable supremacy, 
Louis surpasses the faithlessness of 
Charles I to Strafford, although at the 
very moment he suffers prospectively 
the pangs of undying remorse. There 
is originality in de Vigny’s presenta- 
tion of son Eminence Grise, whom Du- 
mas, perhaps discreetly, keeps in the 
background, and Pére Joseph is almost 
as much a problem as the Iron Mask. 
De Vigny dared much, and we believe 
he exaggerated in bringing that myste- 
rious counsellor to bend over the Car- 
dinal’s chair with insidious suggestions 
enforced by veiled menace. Pére 
Joseph terrorized all the world through 
the Cardinal, but we may doubt if he 
terrorized the Cardinal himself. Le 
yondi seems more true to the life, and 
in the part he plays we have impres- 
sive illustrations of the loose morals 
and wild license of the time. We see 
the short-sighted Coadjutor of Dumas’s 
“Vingt Ans aprés,” in his hot youth— 
an incorrigible duellist, when duelling 
was punished with heavy penalties, 
and always ready to throw the de- 
tested soutane at his heels. Even the 
grave legist de Thou—who, by the way, 
earries his conceptions of friendship to 
theatrical extravagance—is induced, as 
mere matter of courtesy, to make one 
in a mortal combat. “Cinq-Mars”’ is 
certainly an exciting and consecutive 
romance, but at the outset, the author 
makes a mistake of which neither 
Scott nor Dumas was ever guilty; like 
Hugo, he keeps us waiting impatiently 
before the curtain rises. Doubtless the 
fate of Urbain Grandier was the imme- 
diate cause of the conspiracy, but the 
details of the mock trial and the mar- 
tyrdom are drawn out to an aggravat- 
ing length. Scott would have dealt 
with them briefly in a bare suggestion 
of horrors and abuses that would have 
spoken for themselves. 

If we allude to the “Charles IX” of 


Prosper Mérimée, it is because M. 
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Maigron directs special attention to it, 
with almost unstinted praise. But 
Mérimée never professed to write a 
novel; on the contrary, he modestly 
says he merely contributes a romantic 
sketch to the multifarious literature of 
the St. Bartholomew. A sparkling and 
original study it is. -As an historian, 
he takes an independent view of the 
King’s conduct, adducing strong rea- 
sons in favor of his theory. As a 
raconteur, he writes in the happiest 
style, striking the sharp key-note in the 
opening pages, where the well-born 
Huguenot, riding to Paris in search of 
fortune, like the Coconnas of Le Mole, 
falls among the jovial reitres at the 
hostelry and leaves his horse and his 
golden crowns behind him. Mérimée 
published his “Chronicle” in 1829, and 
in the same year Balzac brought out 
“The Chouans.” As we said, we are 
tempted to regret that Balzac did not 
persevere in that genre. His is a his- 
torical romance, pure and undiluted; 
for that searching analysis of charac- 
ter which was instinctive in him only 
adds to the realism of the graphic por- 
traiture. For once he resisted the be- 
setting snare of himself and his 
brothers in the craft. He avoids irrele- 
vant digression. By an odd coinci- 
dence, in “Une Ténébreuse Affaire,” 
which immediately follows “The Chou- 
ans” in the edition of his collected 
works, he expounds the rule of con- 
scientious writing, which in “The 
Chouans” he happily neglected. “The 
picturesque place... was to be so 
fatal to the personages of this drama 
that the duty of an historian is to de- 
scribe it.” And he proceeds to describe 
the forest and to perambulate its boun- 
daries as if he were drawing up min- 
ute information for an estate agent. 
We do not see the necessity, and he con- 
founds the topographer with the novel- 
ist. In “The Chouans” he describes, no 
doubt, and describes in detail; but such 
descriptions are essential to the wild 
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story of partisan warfare, as when 
Mademoiselle de Verveuil follows her 
savage guide in the midnight walk, 
through the dark labyrinth of deep 
lanes and embushed patches of cultiva- 
tion which enabled the untrained peas- 
antry to set the disciplined Bleus at de- 
fiance. So Scott, in following the fly- 
ing campaigns of Montrose, dashes in 
all the grand scenery of wood and 
water which gave the Highlanders 
their field of victory before they trod 
In “The Chouans,” 
maintained 


the sable scaffolds. 
mystery is admirably 
throughout. The Gars plays his part 
in inscrutable disguises under the keen 
eyes of Corentin, and both are repre- 
sentative types. From first our 
curjosity is excited as to the Parisian 
beauty, nor is it satisfied till close upon 
the finish. The local characters fall*in 
harmoniously with the gloomy sur- 
roundings of the sombre landscapes and 
The cynicism of the 


the 


the ruthless war. 
author has full scope, though confined 
to the strictest historical veracity. The 
rude Breton seigneurs, ready for any 
deed of blood, are self-seekers first, and 
patriots afterwards; they look to re- 
wards rather than honor or loyalty. The 
daring smuggler, who has called hun- 
dreds of his contrabandists to arms, 
is ready to rat to the Republic unless 
he is liberally paid in advance. It is 
the same with all, even with the patriot 
priest, whose fervid appeals are in- 
spired by expectations of a bishopric. 
As for the peasants, bred in misery 
and ignorance, they are scarcely above 
the level of the wolves whose skins 
they wear, and they have rid them- 
selves of any lingering humanity in the 
belief that they are waging a holy war. 
The crafty Pille-Miche is a Breton Rob 
Roy; Marche-a-Terre is a Breton “Du- 
gald creature.” 

Nothing in the book is more impres- 
sive, historically or artistically, than 
the contrast between the Bretons and 
the Bleus. The light-hearted soldiers, 


who have stood the siege of Mayence, 
are, at least, as reckless of their lives 
as their opponents. But while the Bret- 
on, like the cornered wolf, accepts the 
inevitable with stolid resignation, the 
Bleu faces danger with free-thinking 
gaiety. The wits of the regiment are 
never more cheerful or more profanely 
trivial in their talk than when on the 
very brink of the Unseen. They have 
cultivated the habit of taking life as 
a farce, and are as sceptical as their 
enemies are superstitious. As for the 
Commandant Hulot, the Marshal of 
“La Cousine Bette,” he is the French 
counterpart of Dugald Dalgetty, and 
searcely inferior. speech 
as his prototype was precise and pe- 
dantic, he fires the courage of his sol- 
diers by appealing to them with the 
ribaldry of the ranks. In the 
perilous situations his curt orders are 
couched in broad barrack-room slang, 
and they are responded to in a spirit 
of disciplined camaraderie. The rough- 
is no gentleman; he 


As loose of 


most 


spoken veteran 
represents the revolt against the refine- 
ment of the noblesse. Nevertheless he 
is the soul of soldierly honor; he is 
ready to break his career as he breaks 
his cherished sword, at the dictation 
of a woman, when overridden by dis- 
honorable orders from headquarters. 
Throughout “The Chouans” the char- 
acters consistently explain themselves, 
and the action never flags. 
low the development with ever-increas- 
receive indetuwie 


As we fol- 

ing excitement, we 
impressions of the exceptional condi- 
tions and dramatic episodes of a war 
that came near changing the future of 
France. / 

All ke Tollowers of Scott were men 
of a single book, so far as the historical 
All had caught 

favor, and it 


romance is concerned. 
the breeze of popular 
seems strange that no one of them was 
encouraged to follow up a first success. 
It is true that Hugo, many years after- 
wards, and when in the height of his 
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fame, reverted to his earlier method, 
in “Quatre-vingt-treize,” which, both in 
constructive skill and profound dra- 
matic force, makes long strides in ad- 
rance of’ the immature “Notre-Dame.” 
But that was a mere interlude in his 
career. Very different was it with 
Dumas, who came with a rush nearly 
twenty years after the rest. In his 
own opinion he was superior to any of 
them; and, in his own line, we think 
he was not far wrong. An anecdote in- 
dicates the man. He was seated at a 
reception on a sofa by the side of Vic- 
tor Hugo, when he was asked to make 
a little room for Lady Palmerston. He 
drew aside, took out his watch, and sol- 
emnly requested her to note the hour. 
She did so, with some natural surprise. 
“Remember,” said Alexandre, “that at 
this hour you took your seat between 
Dumas and Victor Hugo.” We may 
sannot wonder. Dumas 
was notoriously devoured by vanity, 
and a tropical temperament 
might have been intoxicated by the 
triumphs he achieved, the incense he 
inhaled, and the follies which were not 
only tolerated, but encouraged, in the 
spoiled child of the feuilleton. When he 
was in fashion, the enthusiasm for him 
became a frenzy; but this was not so 
at first. It might have been supposed 
that such a genius, or such a knack, 
would have taken the world by storm, 
as Scott won celebrity at once with his 
“Waverley,” or as Byron woke one 
morning to find himself famous. It 
was not so with Dumas. Clever, am- 
bitious to excess, assiduous in his court 
to the great and the influential, he nev- 
ertheless made but wearisome progress 
till his grand hit on the stage with 
“Henri III.” He had written story 
after story, but had failed to attract 
any attention till his popularity as a 
dramatist was assured. The fact was 
that his ambitions had been concen- 
trated on the stage, and the early nov- 
els were thrown off as_ pot-boilers, 
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smile, but we 


less 
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though one or two, like the “Chevalier 
d’Harmental,” show some of his most 
effective work. He had broken ground 
with his “Isabel de Baviére,” 
which M. Maigron somewhat unfairly 
calls typical, for it is matter of surprise 
that M. Buloz, that shrewd man of 
business, should have accepted it for 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. Had it 
appeared when Dumas was notoriously 
running his novel manufactory, we 
should have said confidently that it 
was the work of Maquet and the ap- 
prentices. 

After taking all the theatre-goers by 
storm, Dumas failed with his “Fils 
d’Emigré,” and managers began to 
look askance at his pieces. His suc- 
cesses had given him the prodigal Hab- 
its of his Monte Christo; he had a posi- 
tion to keep up, and the receipts were 
declining. Like Scott, when reluctant- 
ly informed by Ballentyne that the sale 
of the latest novel was a disappoint- 
ment, Dumas, for the moment, was dis- 
mayed. But he rallied with irrepres- 
sible elasticity, and resolved to push 
his fortunes elsewhere. His story-tell- 
ing had hitherto been a pis aller; now 
he turned to it in earnest. The shock of 
disappointment seems to have braced 
him like a douche. We fancy few of 
his admirers remember that he had 
passed middle age when he flashed out 
as the foremost of feuilletonistes; or 
how brief was the period of his phe- 
nomenal activity before the melancholy 
eclipse. Again we inevitably contrast 
him with Scott. Scott was a man of 
methodical habits, with a life-long de- 
votion to the studies which he was to 
turn to such wonderful account. Du- 
mas came to Paris a half-educated 
youth, and plunged at once into its dis- 
sipations, so far as narrow means 
would permit. Seott burst upon the 
world with “Waverley,” and, making 
a great reputation at one startling 
stroke, paved the way for a succession 
of triumphs. Dumas, regarded as a 


a book 











failure or a mediocrity, took a fresh 
start, contending with the sense of dis- 
as well as the indiffer- 
ence of editors and publishers. 

What is more, when Dumas set to 
work in earnest, the most unmethodical 
of men made his novels a pure matter 


couragement, 


of business. Anthony Trollope never 
paid more attention to the main chance. 
Scott, like Fielding and Smollett, like 
Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot, 
wrote from inspiration; these writers 
concentrated their attention on their 
work from the wxsthetic point of view, 
though by no means indifferent to ulti- 
mate profit. Dumas, ambitious as he 
was, was the most sublime of penny-a- 
liners; a glorified scribbler, who lived 
from hand to mouth, seeking to com- 
bine the maximum of gain with the 
minimum of labor. He even conde- 
scended to sharp practice. He bar- 
gained with his editors for so much a 
line, though the price was paid in 
francs and not in sous. Hence the 
Al's, the O’s, and the C’est bien’s which 
are continually interpolated, with a line 
to each. The taciturn Grimaud was a 
lucrative invention, for Grimaud, in his 
réle only speaks in monosyllables. 
Grimaud ran unnoticed through “Les 
Trois Mousquetaires,” but in the sequel 
the long-suffering editor lost patience. 
He might as well have waited, for 
“Vingt Ans aprés” was nearly at an 
end. However, he sent the author a 
note of remonstrance, saying that Gri- 
maud must either be silenced or speak 
to more purpose. Dumas was disgust- 
ed, but killed him on the spot. It was 
for a different reason that Trollope dis- 
posed of Mrs. Proudie, on overhearing 
the talk of two Cambridge undergradu- 
ates. 

Dumas was not only inclined to 
scamp his work, reckless of the reputa- 
tion which gratified his vanity, but he 
was the merest creature of impulse. 
His negro blood came out in the gor- 
geous Oriental coloring of romances 
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like “Monte Christo,” and in the freaks 
in which he indulged, regardless of con- 
sequences. In order to accept the 
mission to Algeria, he broke seven en- 
gagements with as many journals. As 
he killed Grimaud because Grimaud 
ceased to pay, so a fancy for a flying 
trip to Chateau-Thierry induced him, 
as he confessed, to put an end to Por- 
thos, though he was still in the prime 
of life. The end of the giant came nat- 
urally enough when he was crushed 
under falling rocks in the cavern, but 
Dumas, characteristically, was loath to 
to let him go without the melodramatic 
and improbable premonitions which 
‘ame in profitable as “copy.” They 
obviously injure the episode, but they 
meant money which would be useful 
for the little trip. We must take Du- 
mas as he is, with the blemishes as 
well as the beauties, and perhaps the 
former excite our admiration 
more than the latter. He is thought- 
less of the future in his novels as in 
his habits, and when shaping out an 
effective situation he seldom considers 
the credible. The value of the Spada 
treasure was really moderate, and Du- 
mas actually appraises it. Monte 
Christo breaks all bounds as the prodi- 
gal millionaire, and, after scattering 
money broadcast with both hands, he 
devises by will about four times his 
original capital. The author had so far 
committed himself that he could not 
retract, or more probably he had for- 
gotten the beginning of the story. So 
his instinct for immediate stage effect 
makes him keep his leading personages 
to the front, for then he is sure of sus- 
taining the enthusiasm of the gallery. 
Porthos, after his easy life at Bracieux, 
must have ridden, at least, eighteen or 
twenty stone. 


even 


The astute Aramis has 
to send a flying courier from Vannes to 
Paris with news of supreme import- 
ance, and the race is against time and 
d’Artagnan, who “will run it on his 
legs if his horse fails him.” For his 
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messenger, Aramis pitches on the cor- 
pulent and short-winded Porthos. The 
hero wins, but he marks the route he 
takes with dying horses, and reaches 
the goal in such dramatic prostration 
that the boots must be slit from his 
swollen legs as he sinks into stertorous 
slumber. A stroke of apoplexy, or the 
premature collapse of that titanic 
strength, and the fateful message to 
Fouqué had miscarried. 

With Dumas’s way of writing, such 
fiaws were inevitable. When we re- 
member how the novels were dashed 
off, we can only marvel at their com- 
pleteness and “Monte 
Christo” though a blaze of fantastic 
pyrotechny, was, in some measure, his- 
torical, for it deals episodically with 
the incidents of the Hundred Days. 
The picturesque name and aspect of 
the rocky island had struck the au- 
thor’s fancy when yachting off the Tus- 
san coast with the sons of Prince 
Jérome. What suggested the ““Musket- 
eers” we know not, save that Dumas 
had already put “Henri III” on the 
stage, and had made his proofs in the 
telling reproduction of the manners 
and talk of the period. Its transcen- 
dent success surpassed his most ex- 
travagant expectations. The tone ex- 
actly hit the Parisian taste. Each 
morning the boulevardier could indulge 
himself with a scrap of such melo- 
drama as ran into five acts at the Porte 
St. Martin. It was a taste that grew, 
like the sipping of absinthe, till it be- 
“ame acraving. The national predilec- 
tion for vanities and vices was grati- 
fied, and the national pride was flat- 
tered and befooled. The vivewrs of the 
Café Anglais and the Maison Dorée, 
the correct duellists of the Bois de 
Boulogne and Vincennes, saw heroic 
prototypes in the martial swaggerers 
of the Hotel de Tréville, who cracked 
flasks of wine by the dozen, and risked 
their careless lives for a _ bagatelle. 
Their qualities were all transcendental. 


consistency. 
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Each man of any note was a master of 
subtle sword-play; what would have 
happened if Dumas’s favorite heroes 
had been pitted against each other in 
fair fight may well be subject of spec- 
ulation. “Les Quarente-Cing” is essen- 
tially a duelling romance. If the King 
and his jester, with Bussy and Saint 
Luc, had been set to fight a main, 
would their unparalled skill have made 
them practically invulnerable, or would 
they have ended like the Kilkenny 
cats? Dumas’s favorite Frenchmen 
have their weaknesses, but they are 
models of loose chivalry according to 
their lights. We feel that Bussy is in 
an embarrassing position when the 
Comte de Monsoreau gives him proofs 
of a brotherly friendship that was rare 
in that self-seeking Court. But the 
path of honor is plain: his duty is to 
his paramour, and he is honorably un- 
grateful to the husband he betrays. In 
fact, the morality is thoroughly Gallic. 
Young d’Artagnan, in one of his rare 
moments of reflection, contrasts his 
frenzied passion for the fiendish Miladi 
with his “pure love” for Madame Bona- 
jeux—who was a married woman. It 
is needless to add that the feuilletoniste 
pandered seductively to patriotic preju- 
dices. At that time the Englishman 
was, perhaps, even more unpopular 
with the mob of Paris than now; for 
long afterwards the Anglais pour rire 
grinned on us from every print-shop in 
the Rue Rivoli. In the “Impressions 
de Voyage,” when the traveller tells 
his very best stories, it is always an 
English eccentric who plays the ridicu- 
lous réle; and when Athos, in despond- 
ent mood, contemplates the relief of 
suicide, he says he will challenge three 
of the Cardinal’s Guards, or six Eng- 
lishmen. In England it was a popular 
article of faith that one Briton could 
“lick three frog-eaters;” so, after all, 
Dumas was only turning the tables. 
When “The Musketeers” had taken 
Paris by storm, Dumas, like the author 
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of the “Comédie,” came to a magnifi- 
cent resolution. He resolved to write 
the romantic history of the later Valois 
and Bourbons. The materials ready to 
his hand were such scraps of knowl- 
edge as he had picked up for his dra- 
matic purposes, and the fruits of some 
desultory reading as a clerk in the li- 
brary of the Palais Royal. He gathered 
more as he went along, for on occasion 
he was capable of bursts of drudgery. 
Nothing is more noteworthy than the 
admirable skill with which he “con- 
veys” whole pages from musty me- 
moirs, transposing them almost beyond 
recognition with a slight transfusion of 
color and fire. His d’Artagnan is the 
d’Artagnan of Courtilz de Sandras; his 
o»iazarin is transferred bodily from the 
same book; and yet they are idealized 
without ceasing to be portraits. In 
the series, rapidly thrown off, he ob- 
serves no chronological sequence. The 
“Chevalier de la Maison Rouge,” for 
example, and the “Mémoires d’un 
Médecin” came between “La Reine 
Margot” and “La Dame de Monso- 
reau.” System of any sort is absolute- 
ly antipathetic to Dumas, and he in- 
dulges each passing whim to his own 
satisfaction and our delight. 

Yet the more we marvel at his meth- 
ods, the more we admire the work. 
Writing almost at haphazard, he has 
thrown off a story of this period to 
which many who cannot read even the 
glowing pages of Michelet are indebted 
for all their knowledge. Dumas excels 
in portraiture; he surpasses himself in 
dialogue. If Scott stood sponsor to the 
works of Ranke, we suspect Dumas 
may claim the paternity of many a 
thoughtful and ponderous piece of his- 
As in Scott’s case, it was an acci- 
him strike the vein 
first 


tory. 
dent that made 
he worked with such 
upon the stage and afterwards in the 
feuilleton. One day, turning the pages 
of Anquetil in a library, he was struck 
with an incident in the life of Henry 


success, 


of Guise. It suggested his play of 
“Henri III,” and originated the long 
gallery of portraiture, from Marguerite 
of Valois to Marie Antoinette. The 
portraiture is almost exhaustive, and 
yet in the selection there are evidences 
of caprice. Some of the most romantic 
figures are barely outlined: Crillon is 
merely brought in incidentally, and we 
doubt if Biron is mentioned at all. The 
explanation probably is that, though 
brave, they were but “copper cap- 
tains.” Considering his light literary 
equipment, and his careless habits of 
scribbling, Dumas shows instinctive 
skill, not only in his development of 
character, but also in his choice. 

The Gascon is a favorite type of Du- 
mas—sometimes brave, sometimes cow- 
ardly, always a blusterer, but shrewd 
and self-seeking as the proverbial Scot. 
D’Artagnan begins as the hot-headed 
boy who challenges the three famous 
swordsmen of the Hotel de Tréville, 
with the almost certain assurance of 
ending his career prematurely. It is an 
evil chance in the game he has deter- 
mined to play. With experience and 
disillusionment he matures into the 
shrewd veteran of fortune, who 
“bluffs” the anxious Mazarin as matter 
of calculation, but who, nevertheless, 
unbuckles his sword and nearly breaks 
his heart when he finds a master in the 
imperious boy-monarch. Nogaret 
d’Epernon, on the other hand, is the 
southern adventurer, with an insatiate 
greed for gold, and but small courage 
to back his cunning. Yet the d’Eper- 
non of the “Quarante-Cing,” grown 
confident with successful suppleness, 
with his “perfandions” and his airs of 
Matamoro, is the same with the mignon 
of the Dame de Monsoreau, making 
Boabdil passes with the consecrated 
sword, while shirking the duel with 
Bussy by a midnight murder. Nor is 
the transformation of Athos unnatural, 
though it suggests problems for psy- 
chologists; for there are scenes where 
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Dumas takes life very seriously, with 
the inspiration of a Balzac. The mis- 
ogynist has been seeking oblivion in 
the brawls and debauches of which all 
the time he is heartily ashamed. He 
casts off the cuirass, takes leave of his 
reckless comrades, is sobered by the 
responsibilities of paternity, and be- 
comes a model father and seigneur. The 
revolution was complete, and the re- 
action was consequently rapid. Noth- 
ing more probable than that the Comte 
de la Fére, rehabilitated in his own es- 
teem, of stainless repute, and the soul 
of honor, should have imposed on the 
masterful young King when he re- 
proached him with a breach of faith. 
Had Louis been familiar with the mus- 
keteer’s past, the interview might have 
ended more to his advantage. Nor, 
reading between the lines, and remem- 
bering the incalculable issues of the 
immediate future, can we recall a more 
powerful scene than that of Mazarin’s 
death-bed. He must part with the mil- 
lions that lie heavy on his soul, but the 
ruling passion is still strong in death— 
the ingrained avarice of a grasping life 
which makes him cling to his gains. 
He draws each breath with pain; yet 
his avaricious spirit rebels against the 
testament by which he makes the King 
sole legatee. Meanwhile, the cynical 
Colbert stands chuckling behind the 
curtains—untouched, with all his saga- 
city, by that lesson of the vanity of 
ambition. 

Scott’s romance, in its all-embracing 
sympathy, brings us into touch with 
all classes of society. In “Ivanhoe,” 
Gurth and Wamba give voice to the 
sorrows of the serf, and the high-born 
Cedric is eloquent of the griefs of the 
oppressed Saxon. In “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” the case of the turbulent Lié- 
geois is fairly set out. But Dumas, as 
romancer, whether wittingly or not, en- 
ters so entirely into the spirit of the 
Court as to ignore the sufferings of the 
miserable commons and the abuses 





which precipitated the Revolution. He 
lauds the free-handed generosity of 
Richelieu, as he satirizes the meanness 
of Mazarin; but both the Cardinals, 
like our Wolsey, drew their princely 
revenues from a shameless accumula- 
tion of benefices and sinecures. It 
engages our sympathies for the magni- 
ficent Fouquet, the Augustan patron of 
letters in an iron age; yet Fouquet had 
amassed the fortune, which he was 
forced to disgorge, by the ruthless ex- 
action of taxes which should have gone 
into the coffers of the State. Some of 
the traits of conduct with which Du- 
mas credits him are sublime, but the 
author cannot make us feel that his 
retribution was unmerited. 

Perhaps the most impressive of all 
Dumas’s portraits is that of the hero 
of the “Henriade,” who is really the 
central figure in the three most striking 
novels. All the intrigue revolves 
around the Béarnais, all the interest is 
concentrated on him; it is unfortunate 
that we know his future, for otherwise 
the excitement would be intense. That 
is the fatal flaw in most historical ro- 
mance, when purely historical, and it 
was a mistake which Scott always 
avoided. But Dumas’s youth of Des- 
tiny is a cleverly-devised psychological 
enigma, which even the most penetrat- 
ing intelligences cannot read. Supposed 
to be protected by supernatural pow- 
ers, though powerless himself, he is a 
perpetual terror to the most powerful. 
The béte noire of the unscrupulous 
Catherine, he is detested by the Guises, 
proscribed by the League, and reason- 
ably mistrusted by the fighting Hugue- 
nots. The capricious favor of the in- 
sane King only aggravates his perils. 
He is still an enigma to the wife of his 
bosom, whom he has taken to his in- 
most political confidence, when Chicot 
comes to the Court of Navarre on his 
scabreur mission. “It is impossible to 
say what the King knows or does not 
know,” dryly remarks Marguerite to. 


























the envoy. Even his courage is of that 
enigmatical quality which is, with dif- 
ficulty, to be distinguished from cow- 
ardice. “No, never did I see such a 
coward as you, sire,”’ exclaims Chicot, 
when in a triumph of spirit over nerves 
the King has led the way at the storm 
of Cahors. Politic in everything ex- 
cept his fleeting but passionate amours, 
at least as loose in his principles as in 
his loves, from the time he was tread- 
ing among pitfalls at the Louvre with 
the foot and head of the wizard-hunter 
of the Pyrenees, we are watching the 
natural development of the man who 
freely forgave his enemies when it 
suited his purpose, and lightly risked 
eternal salvation to win a crown. The 
portrait is etched in with vitriol, though 
it seems lightsome as a figure by Fra- 
gonard. 

Dumas was no saint, but emphatical- 
ly a Frenchman of his world; yet in all 
his novels he compares very favorably 
with the epicene and sensuous novel- 
ists of the latest schools. He has none 
of the coarseness of Paul de Kock. 
Perhaps, when making up his last ac- 
counts, he could scarcely, like Scott, 
have said conscientiously that he had 
never written a line he regretted. Yet, 
on the whole, he does not go much far- 
ther than Thackeray aspired to go, 
when he wished that the conventional- 
ities or the prudery of English opinion 
would permit him to paint men as they 
are. In France the novelist has far 
wider licence, and Dumas did not 
abuse it. The epochs he deals with 
were, at least, as loose as any that had 
gone before or that came after. Any 
veracious picture of the manners of 
the time must be in the style of a 
Grammont, a Casanova, or a Louvet. 
Amours and political intrigue gave the 
zest to life, and it was hard to say 
what was the more serious business. 
Of all the seven sacraments, that of 
marriage was held in most contempt. 
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Othellos were rare, and exhibitions of 
jealousy were in the worst possible 


taste. That Henry of Navarre should 
close his eyes to the occupants of his 
wife’s famous closet was all in the 
terms of their compact. But Coconnas 
parades his good fortune about the 
Court as the notorious paramour and 
paid protégé of Madame de Nevers, and 
de Carmanges can boast of the favors 
of the Duchess de Montespan, the cold- 
hearted Egeria of the League. Both 
these exalted ladies were much in evi- 
dence, and we may be sure they were 
the talk of the gossip-loving court. 
Their husbands and brothers had any 
number of daggers at their disposal; 
but, contemptuous of the law as they 
were, they conformed to the sentiments 
of society. A rival might be danger- 
ous, but seldom a husband. Jealousy 
had gone out of date with the wild 
Provencal legends of the troubadour. 
In those days, to put it bluntly, it was 
the fashion for ladies to keep gentle- 
men, and the Danaes descended on 
their impecunious cavaliers in welcome 
showers of gold. Aramis, when he ex- 
changed the cuirass for the cassock— 
Aramis, who was to become head of 
the pious propagandists of the Jesuits, 
had been living on the bounties of the 
ladies of the Fronde. The superb Por- 
thos, fitting himself out for the Ro- 
chelle campaign, turns the screw like 
a Jewish usurer on the wife of the 
procureur. The only moral law in force, 
and it was enforced by self-interest, 
was that which secured the King in 
his rights of free vénerie. All that polite 
immorality Dumas has described for 
us, with a truth that leaves nothing to 
desire, with the verve that is exception- 
ally his own, and with a delicacy we 
should not have expected. When we 
think of the opportunities for scabreur 
scenes and provocative coloring, we 
are amazed at his sobriety and self- 
restraint. 
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XIII. 


THE AUCTION. 


During the days that succeeded there 
was much talk among the men at Fro- 
mentiére of the sale of the Marquis’s 
effects. André openly abused the pro- 
prietors. 

“They are ruined,” he said. “They 
are going the way of all the nobles, be- 
cause they will not work. So much the 
worse for them!” 

“And for the farmers, also,” replied 
his father. “They gain nothing by a 
change of masters.” 

Toussaint Lumineau was deeply 
wounded by the thought of what was 
coming—not merely in his long-rooted 
affection for his employers, but in his 
ingrain peasant pride. He felt humili- 
ated by the fall of a family to whom 
the Lumineau were bound by such 
ancient ties. He shared their oppro- 
brium and their disgrace. He felt that 
his own position had become precari- 
ous, exposed to all manner of acci- 
dents, and he envied the farmers of 
lands that were not mortgaged, and 
whose owners were still opulent. 

“You ought not to talk as you do, 
*Driot,” he would say. “Our masters 
may have reasons that we know noth- 
ing about. Perhaps M. le Marquis is 
going to marry one of his daughters, 
and wants to raise money for her dot. 
Rich and poor alike have to pay for the 
establishment of their children.” 

“If they can raise money only by an 
auction,” said André, “they have sunk 
pretty low. Fancy their selling those 
portraits, in the gold frames, that I 
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saw one day when I went with you to 
pay the rent!” 

“Bah! They were not very good like- 
nesses; and, of course, the Marquis has 
others! How should folk like us know 
all that they have in such families?” 

“But to sell their cast-off clothes! It 
can’t be any credit to them to have 
their house turned inside out like a 
bankrupt’s!” 

“T tell you what, André, they’ll not 
sell all the things that are named in 
the bills! They’re put there to attract 
attention.” 

But the farmer felt all the weakness 
of the arguments he used to defend his 
employers. He cut short his meals on 
the plea of pressing business and hur- 
ried out of the house. André, on his 
part, was equally positive, and his ill- 
humor seemed to increase as the day of 
the sale drew near. The truth was 
that the poor lad felt the need of es- 
tablishing a grievance against some- 
body or something in order to give him- 
self courage. 

The twentieth of February was the 
day on which he had privately fixed 
for leaving Fromentiére, intending to 
embark, four days later, on an immi- 
grant ship at Antwerp. His irritable 
humor sprang not from hostility, but 
from remorse. He maligned Fromen- 
tiére because he was about to desert 
the place, and he loved it still. 

Sunday, the twentieth of February, 
arrived, and the chateau awoke from 
its long silence, but to what a din of 
unfamiliar voices! Visitors once more 
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thronged the place—but such visitors! 
Keepers of curiosity-shops came from 
a long distance—from Nantes, from La 
Rochelle—even from. Paris. Before 
eight o’clock there were to be seen, fac- 
ing the double flight of steps that 
branched right and left from the en- 
trance-door, certain short, stout, high- 
colored men—some of them with red 
beards and hooked noses, occupying 
chairs which had been let for so much 
apiece, and arranged in rows upon the 
open gravelled space, once crunched 
by the passing of many carriages. The 
highest step had been converted into 
a platform, where stood Master Oulry, 
the notary, beaming with importance 
behind his spectacles—as well as the 
public auctioneer, indifferent as any 
sexton to the relics whose dispersion 
he proclaimed, and the professional 
movers in their shirt sleeves, despite 
the severity of the weather. The two 
flights of stone steps, splashed with 
mud half way up their balustrades, told 
of the throng of visitors which had 
been admitted during the two previous 
days to the interior of the chateau. A 
few inquisitive ones were still roaming 
about inside, making the most of their 
first opportunity to examine an aristo- 
cratic dwelling. All was in disorder, 
however—tarnished, rusty, covered 
with dust. The shutters, which for so 
many years had closed the windows of 
the ground-floor apartments, had been 
unnailed on one side, and hung beside 
the open blinds. In the dining-room, 
and the two salons which formed one 
suite, nearly all the bed-room furniture 
had been collected; as well as kitchen 
utensils, dishes, and pictures—ranged 
along the sofas or against the arm- 
chairs, in most instances upside down. 
There were four clocks upon the grand 
chimney-piece, candelabra on _ the 
hearth, fire-dogs perched upon slender 
light-stands, book-shelves on the bil- 
liard table; cases of rare wine in the 
¢herry-colored boudoir of the dowager 
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Marquise; suits of armor on a kitchen 
table. Rags of torn paper and frag- 
ments of broken bell-rope depended 
from the walls. Everywhere a chaos— 
like that of dissolution—while thread- 
ing their way amid the accumulated 
objects were insolent beings in habit- 


ual rags; servants who had been 
turned away from the chateau, shop- 
women, saloon-keepers—passing their 
hands with voluptuous envy over the 
carved chests, scratching the picture- 
frames to ascertain the depth of the 
gilding, opening drawers and cup- 
boards, and laughing loudly and coarse- 
ly at the discovery of private souven- 
irs, revealed and profaned by the auc- 
tion—photographs, letters, missals, ro- 
saries, mementoes of souls that were 
gone. Fellows in tramped 
through the upper chambers, flung 
themselves upon the mattresses yet 
left upon the bedsteads, or swung their 
legs from the window-ledges. In the 
park, where the fog was now dispers- 


sabots 


ing under the reluctant rays of the 
February sun, and floating off in de- 
tached masses over the neighboring 
woods, could now be discerned a mis- 
ecellaneous assemblage of cabriolets, 
tilburys, and victorias mended with 
ropes, ancient barouches which had 
once borne coats-of-arms, but had now 
come down to the condition of hired 
vehicles, together with a few carriages 
of more pretension. The horses—un- 
harnessed upon the turf—were tied to 
the oaks and feeding from nose-bags. 
Others browsed with their tackle still 
about them; the shafts of the gigs and 
other covered carts having been lifted 
and laid slant-wise over the hedges. 
The environs of the chateau were like 
a fair-ground; for the stables and car- 
riage-houses had already been invaded, 
and the farm-horses occupied the boxes 
—two or three in each. Omnibus-drivers 
and stable-boys from the inns, in round 
straw hats, admired the vast propor- 
tions of the offices, and stood aghast 
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before the bronze handles and plated 
locks of the stable-doors, and the finely- 
turned rails that separated the stalls. 

“How after all!” 
they said, with a dim perception of the 
ancient splendors of the domain. 

The thing they could not understand 
was how so big a fortune could have 
been lost—how a man with an income 
of a hundred thousand francs contrives 
to ruin himself. Naturally enough, 
they suspected vices which actually 
had had very little share in this great 
disaster; and, as they expectorated 
about the floor paved with squares of 
cement, they muttered to one another: 

“A pack of gamblers!” 

The crowd before the main entrance, 
partly of buyers and partly of those 
who came out of mere curiosity, in- 
creased rapidly. There were now as 
many as three hundred persons accom- 
modated with chairs or benches, form- 
ing a compact, semi-circular, motionless 
mass, about the circumference of 
which a restless remnant was continu- 
ally moving. Behind the regular an- 
tiquity dealers—who occupied the front 
rows—sat a considerable number of 
ordinary shop-men, with whom the 
Marquis had been accustomed to deal, 
and of small proprietors from Challons, 
with their wives decked in Easter 
finery, laughing, and talking loudly, and 
wearing flowers which they had them- 
selves cut as soon as they arrived 
in the abandoned green-houses of Yro- 
mentiére. These women indulged, 
among themselves, in derisive com- 
ments on the neglected state of the 
rooms they had visited, the dirty win- 
dow-panes, the grass-grown walks, the 
deep holes at the cross-roads of the 
park. 

“We keep things in better order at 
our place,” they said. “We are more 
resvectable, thank God! than any 
ruined Marquis.” 

And they proceeded to expatiate on 
the grand doings at the chateau in 


handsome it was, 
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former days—as though they had 
known them from personal experience. 
Behind this bourgeois group sat a num- 
ber of peasants, from Saint-Gervais, 
Challons and Saint-Urbain, but these 
were all men. There were very few 
persons from the home parish present, 
The sale was no business of theirs, 
and a good many of those who had 
known the family felt that it would be 
a kind of insult for them to be present 
at so humiliating a spectacle. A dozen, 
at most, of the old inhabitants of Sal- 
lertaine hung about the back benches, 
not venturing even to sit down. Sad 
and ill at ease, as though the master of 
the chateau were there before their 
eyes, having followed the crowd idly 
because it was a holiday, they remem- 
bered the good-natured greeting of 
“Monsieur Henri,” the bows and smiles 
of little Mile. Ambrosine. Alas! after 
only eiglit years of absence, the sole 
trace remaining of all the money ex- 
pended, the help afforded, the courtesy, 
cordiality, and genuine kindness, lav- 
ished upon their people for hundreds 
of years by the lords of Fromentiére, 
was a regretful frown upon the faces 
of a few old farmers! There was hard- 
ly a gentleman in all the crowd. The 
Baron de la Hauvelle, whose mania for 
collecting overcame his class-prejudice, 
was observed skulking about; also, the 
coarse, fat, red-faced Comte de Buart, 
who was interested in the wines, and 
little D’Escaron, who wanted a brood- 
mare. But the notary had received a 
good many instructions to bid, and in 
the days before the chateau was 
thrown open to the public, fine ladies 
both young and old, friends of the fam- 
ily and frequent visitors at Fromen- 
tiére, had come in their carriages and 
visited all the rooms under the escort 
of the game-keeper, inspecting house- 
hold linen, and discussing the merits 
of carpets with the utmost vivacity. 
Last of all, there was present at the 
auction one member of the Lumineaw 
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family—the cripple Mathurin, to whom 
any novelty, even a painful one, was 
distraction from his 

When he had an- 
to go, his 


welcomed as a 
brooding misery. 
nounced his determination 
father had said: 

“Go if you like—I could not bear it! 
But when they come to selling the old 
clothes, let me know; for I should like 
some souvenir of M. le Marquis.” 

Mathurin had placed himself at some 
distance from the crowd, under the 
edge of a dump of evergreens, to the 
left of the main entrance. Rolled up in 
his brown woollen cloak, more dreamy 
and taciturn even than was his wont, 
and half concealed between the spread- 
ing boughs of a couple of fir-trees, he 
lay apd listened, like a sportsman on 
the watch for his prey, while the blue 
eyes, that roved incessantly over the 
facade of the castle, the buyers, the 
passing figures, emitted an occasional 
fiash of wrath. 

At half-past eight the bidding began. 
The auctioneer—a bloodless, little man, 
with a tremendous voice—shouted from 
the top of the steps to man and beast 
and the woods that had lain silent for 
so many years. 

“Drawing-room furniture of M. le 
Marquis: six arm-chairs, one sofa, four 
ebony chairs, all upholstered in old- 
gold satin, gilt nails; style, Louis 
Quinze—going at fifteen hundred 
francs! Covers thrown in! Fifteen 
hundred. Who bids?” 

“Fifteen hundred and twenty,” he 
added, with a roll of his eyes. “Fif- 
teen hundred and fifty! Sixteen hun- 
dred’”’ 

The furniture in old gold satin was 
knocked down at sixteen hundred 
francs; and while the notary proceeded 
to put up the window-curtains, Math- 
urin beheld the chairs and the sofa 
which, as it happened, he had seen 
once before in his life, borne off by the 
movers and packed into a cart, that 
presently carried away the first spoils 
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of the chateau. After these came the 
tables and wardrobes, the beds—over 
which there was lively bidding—the 
china, set forth in dusty piles upon the 
top of the balustrade, some clocks and 
a billiard table. 

Except for an interruption from ten 
o'clock till twelve, the sale continued 
through the entire day. Some of the 
merely-curious bystanders went away, 
but others took their places, and the 
sound of the auctioneer’s voice never 
ceased. Dust poured in floods out of 
the lower windows into the pale Febru- 
ary sunshine. A rabble-rout filled all 
the rooms, where some of the buyers 
were themselves removing their pur- 
chases; while others, who had to leave 
their acquisitions to be fetched away 
later, were scrawling their names with 
bits of chalk on antique chests, or the 
carved woodwork of the state-rooms, 
or above piles of miscellaneous objects. 
Hangings, detached from their 
nices, tumbled over the steps of lad- 
ders and fell in confused heaps upon 
the floor. Toward four the 
number of the spectators began to 
lessen. Horses wére extricated from 
the thickets into which they had forced 
their way, and vehicles of every de- 
scription took the roads leading to town 
or hamlet. Mathurin, who had never 
quitted his place of shelter under the 
firs, was, nevertheless, highly excited 
and tormented by suspicion and anx- 
iety. Twice he had thought he recog- 
nized afar off in the direction of the 
village the agile figure of Jean Nesmy. 
The little fellow in brown, with his hat 
brim turned up, who did not come for- 
ward openly, but hovered about the 
coppice beyond the meadow, could be 
none other, he thought, than Rosette’s 
lover—the discharged servant. Math- 
urin waited impatiently for his father’s 
arrival, having sent a small boy to 
apprise him that the sale was almost 
over. 

At last, in the cold light on the sun- 
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o'clock 
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less side of the chateau, Toussaint Lu- 
mineau appeared, and Marie-Rose with 
him. The farmer little 
ashamed, in spite of the gathering 
dusk, and Rosette hung back, drop- 
ping, finally, upon the Marquise’s 
bench, a hundred feet or so from 
the chateau, and regarding with con- 
sternation the last act in that drama 
of destruction, while her father drew 
near the main entrance in search of 
the souvenir he had requested. Among 
the two hundred persons or so still 
gathered about the granite steps there 
were more women than men. They 
had lingered to examine the “articles 
of wearing apparel and toilet utensils,” 
announced by the notary of Challans; 
and the auctioneer had just lifted and 
was waving in the air a pale violet 
gown of some shiny stuff, which rus- 
tled and quivered when inflated by the 
wind. 

“Young lady’s dress in mauve silk 
with muslin collarette,” shouted the 
man. 

“Let’s see it,” said a woman’s voice; 
and Rosette beheld handed down what 
looked like a living thing—the discard- 
ed silken sheath, which yet retained 
something of the supple grace of Mlle. 
Ambrosine de la Fromentiére. Frag- 
ments reached her ears of the coarse 
jokes passed by the brokers over this 
relic of a spotless youth; and, “Oh,” 
she murmured to herself, “how can one 
sell such things?” 

It seemed like sacrilege to the girl 
and she had an impulse to fly—but two 
strong emotions laid hold of her at the 
same moment, and chained her to her 
seat. Directly opposite on the other 
side of the lawn, close to the clump of 
firs, she suddenly recognized Mathurin, 
who had crept out from under the 
branches, and was shaking his fist 
toward the Marquise’s seat, while from 
close behind her, out of a tangled 
thicket of laurestinus, came a voice 
that said: 
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“My Rosette! Jean Nesmy has 
come.” 

She controlled her emotion, and had 
the nerve not to turn or even stir; for 
the blood was in her of ancestresses 
whom danger had found always ready. 

From lips barely parted, as though 
she were merely relieving her heart by 
a sigh, she breathed to the man in hid- 
ing amid the foliage behind her: 

“Take care! Mathurin is watching 
us!” 

“I expect he has seen me already.” 

“Then go quickly, and come back 
later.” 

“When?” 

“This evening, to the threshing-floor. 
When I set my candle in the little 
window.” e 

Mathurin was already creeping for- 
ward to make sure whether there 
really was a man among the trees, 
while Jean Nesmy threaded his way 
through the branches and took refuge 
in a more secluded thicket. Just at 
that moment there was a burst of 
laughter from the greatly-diminished 
crowd about the stone steps, which 
were nearly invisible in the dusk. 

“T’ll have that! I want it for a sou- 
venir,” cried the stentorian voice of 
Toussaint Lumineau. 

The auctioneer held by the stick, and 
presented to the inspection of the as- 
semblage, a cane, with a horn handle 
encircled by a band of gold. 

“That depends, my good man,” re- 
plied the functionary, amid the grins 
and giggles of the Challans folk, both 
male and female. “It’s not enough, at 
an auction, to say, ‘I’ll have it. How 
much do you offer?” 

“Two francs,” hazarded a dealer. 

“Five francs,” shouted the farmer, 
and at so unexpected a bid the laughter 
ceased. Lumineau had made it, chiefly 
to preclude any further claim to the 
article he desired, but a little ostenta- 
tiously, too, by way of showing—as he 
would have said—that the farmer was 
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not ruined, if the nobleman was. He 
now elbowed his way forward, holding 
up a crown-piece in his hand, seized 
the cane, and, not venturing to lean his 
weight upon it, tucked it under his 
arm. Somewhat disdainfully, he freed 
himself from the purchasers, who were 
still wrangling over the last spoils of 
Fromentiére—lots of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, hastily collected, and all but 
given away—and returned to the clump 
of trees where Mathurin once more 
lay quiet. 

“Come,” he said; “I’ve got the sou- 
venir I wanted. It is M. Henri’s 
cane.” 

“You paid too much for it,” observed 
the invalid. 

“My poor Jad,” was the reproachful 
answer, “he’d have given it to me if 
he had been there. I paid high because 
I would have nobody bidding against 
me. All that shop-keeping lot would 
have laughed at me, also.” 

He designated, by a lift of the shoul- 
der, the notary, the auctioneer, and 
even the unseen lawyers who were all, 
to his thinking, mixed up in the miser- 
able transaction, now nearly con- 
cluded. 

Moderating his pace that he might 
not hurry Mathurin, the farmer trav- 
ersed the space of open lawn where the 
blue mist was momentarily growing 
thicker. A sound of cracking whips 
was heard, red-eyed lanterns glanced 
about the leafless hedges, and the 
wood-pigeons, much agitated, circled 
high in air. 

Little Rosette saw her father coming, 
where she sat motionless upon her 
bench, with gladness in her heart and 
a somewhat too-obvious light in her 
eyes, for her father demanded, severe- 
ly: 

“What are you smiling at? This isn’t 
a particularly merry day!” 

“Nothing,” she replied, rising. 

“Go on ahead of us,”’ muttered Math- 


urin. “You might meet somebody.” 
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So she preceded them along the alleys 
of the park, out into the pathway bor- 
dered by leafless hedges—her white cap 
turning neither to the right nor to the 
left. Proudly, as those who are fight- 
ing for what they love, she led the way 
with a springing step toward the elms 
that overshadowed the farm. Her in- 
scrutable eyes, wide open in the twi- 
light, but heeding not what they saw, 
wore a look at once tender and desper- 
ate. 

She entered the house 
some water to the broth, 
been boiling away in her absence, while 
the men remained conversing outside. 
When they came back she felt perfect- 
ly sure that Mathurin had again be- 
trayed her, and that her father was up 
in arms. 

André was the last to enter, coming 
in at about eight o’clock. The farmer, 
who had insisted upon waiting for him, 
had been sitting with Mathurin under 
the hood of the chimney, and as the 
two men handled and examined in turn 
the cane of M. Henri, they talked of 
the melancholy day that was ended, of 
the bids made by various men in Sal- 
lertaine, of the workmen whom they 
had heard, at the last moment, once 
more nailing up the wooden shutters 
over the lower windows, while the 
lights continued to glance along the 
upper rows—as they had done in the 
old days when the white mansion over- 
flowed with guests. 

“Our masters will never come back,” 
said Toussaint Lumineau. “I’ve be- 
lieved in them until now, but it’s all 
over.” 

“It’s all over,” echoed André, as he 
crossed the threshold. “I am very glad 
I did not see it.” 

He seemed agitated and weary. There 
was a gleam upon his lashes as though 
the fine young Maraichin were ready 
to weep. Toussaint Lumineau thought 
that his child had felt as deeply as 
himself the disgrace of the public auc- 
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tion, and never dreamed of any other 
reason for ’Driot’s long absence. 

“Draw up,” he said. “You should 
have an appetite, and the soup is 
ready.” 

“No, I am not hungry.” 

“Nor I, either.” 

Mathurin dragged himself to the 
bench and helped himself to soup, but 
the father did not quit his fireside seat, 
and André stood leaning against the 
wall under the chimney-hood, glancing 
from one man to the other. 

“Where have you been?” the farmer 
asked. 

“I have been the rounds,” replied 
André, with a sweep of his arm. “I 
have been to see your friend Guérineau 
at Pinconniére, and the miller of 
Moque-Souris, and the Massonneau at 
Levrelles—” 

“High-and-Mighty is a good fellow,” 
interrupted the farmer, “and he has a 
fine family.” 

“I also went to see the Ricolleau at 
Malabrit.” 

“What, so far?” 

“And the Ertus at Parée-du-Mont.” 

Lumineau into the young 
man’s brilliant eyes, inquiringly. 

“What took you to all those houses, 
lad?” 

“I had a notion—” but he could not 
endure his father’s inquiring gaze, and 
was fain to turn away towards the 
dark corner where the beds were. “A 
notion—I only wish I could have gone 
the whole round and had one glimpse 
of Francois at La Roche.” 

“Francois.” murmured the father. 
“Ah, my boy, you’re like me! Your 
thoughts are always running upon 
him!” 

Nodding his head slowly, the young 
man made answer: 

“Yes, and especially to-night. Of all 
the nights of my life, I’d have liked 
best to see him on this.” 

The words were uttered so sadly and 
solemnly, with such evident depth of 
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feeling, that Mathurin, hitherto unin- 
formed of the date of André’s depart- 
ure, perceived at once that it had 
come, and that his brother’s moments 
at Fromentiére were numbered. The 
blood rushed into his face, his lips 
parted, and his whole frame shook 
while he gazed upon André with an 
unwinking stare. There was an extra- 
ordinary light in his eyes—a look of 
irrepressible exultation, but, also, in 
that last hour, a touch of love and pity, 
and almost of remorse. André under- 
stood that Mathurin was bidding him 
good-bye. 

But the father only drew his chair up 
to the table, and lifted his precious 
cane into the light of the lamp, caress- 
ing the gold ring with his grimy 
fingers. He fancied that his son’s 
thoughts had come back to the present, 
or were directed towards the same 
future as his own. 

“Well, he said, “I bought that cane 
in memory of M. Henri. Often and 
often has he tapped at my door with 
the head of that cane. Rat, tat, tat! 
Are you there, friend Lumineau? An- 
dré, when you are master at Fromen- 
tiére—” 

The youth, who was now standing 
behind the farmer, felt all his courage 
fail him at these words. He could no 
longer keep back his tears, and moved 
away towards the door, but softly, lest 
his father should turn and see him. 

The latter went on, unheeding: 

“When you are master at Fromen- 
tiére you will see no more of the old 
family. I do not think the farm wiil 
be sold—at least, I hope it will not; but 
our Marquis will not come back. 
Things will be very different in your 
time, André, from what they have been 
in mine—” ; 

André stood, with overflowing eyes, 
gazing at the marks on the wall left 
by the shoulders of generations of his 
race. 


“But don’t fret yourself, my boy! 
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The masters may go, but the land will 
stay.” 

Weeping still, André lifted his eyes 
to his mother’s rosary, where it hung 
above her bed. 

“The land is good land, whatever 
they may say! You'll find it so--” 

Always in tears, André looked at 
Mathurin. 

“Be good to the land and the land 
will be good to you.” 

Last of all, André turned his eyes 
toward his father, who still balanced 
the white cane upon his fingers. 

He saw where the lamp-light fell full 
upon them—those tired, old hands—cal- 
lous and scarred with wounds received 
in the service of his children—the 
hands that had protected and brought 
them up—the brave, hands! 
And moved by a sudden impulse of 
reverence and of ruth, he did what had 
not been done at Fromentiére since the 


tireless 
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mother died and the boys were grown 
up. He leaned over his father in the 
darkness, and kissed his wrinkled 
brow. 

“Good boy!’ 
eau, and kissed him in return. 

“I’m going to bed,” murmured André, 
under his breath. “I can’t stand this.” 


He wrung Mathurin’s hand hurriedly 


’ 


said Toussaint Lumin- 


as he passed, but lingered over the ten 
steps that divided him from the pantry 
where Rosette was at work, and looked 
back into the living-room yet once 
again through the lessening crack of 
the door before he closed it behind 
him. Those who were left heard him 
exchange a few words with his sister, 
and then all was still. 
Darkness enveloped the 
darkness of the last night André was 


to pass under the roof-tree of Fromen- 


farm—the 


tiére. 


(To be continued.) 


FROM THE PALACE-GARDEN, LINCOLN. 


There smoke hung as a curtain, noise, and stir, 

And ceaseless human passing to and fro, 

The workman’s hammer with its tireless blow, 
The engine’s throbbing pulse, and distant whirr— 
Here gracious holiness of olden time, 

Fingers that beckon, living for the best, 

Rest sweeter still for being near unrest, 

Birds’ singing, and the happy-memoried chime. 


So, in our twy-divided lives, a roar 
Clangs through the lower courts exuberant, yet 
Albove are presences serene and free, 
Who meet and charm us upward would we soar, 
Nor let us ’mid mechanic toil forget 
God’s Hill so close to our humanity. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES. 


BY SIR JOHN ROBINSON, LATE PREMIER OF NATAL. 


I. 


THE OUTGOERS. 

Some twenty-three years ago a visitor 
from South Africa called upon an emin- 
ent firm of publishers in London to 
make inquiry concerning a _ certain 
manuscript that had been left with 
them many months before. It was the 
work of a busy man who had been rele- 
gated to private life by his constituents, 
in consequence of political differences 
which, for the time being, had placed 
him on the unpopular side. In other 
words, having been released at a recent 
election from legislative duties, I had 
occupied my unwonted hours of leisure 
by the production of a novel. Mr. Lam- 
prey, who then filled the position of 
Librarian to the Royal Geograpical So- 
ciety, a post held by him to the time of 
his death, primarily responsible 
for the genesis of that work. We had 
both lamented the lack of interest and 
appreciation which then prevailed in 
regard to British colonization, and he 
had suggested that a work of fiction, 
setting forth,as simply as might be, the 
colonists 


was 


~arly experiences of British 
in the southern world, might prove use- 
ful and popular. On my return to South 
reason I have 
named, in of the time re- 
quired for such a literary diversion, I 
set to work and wrote “George Linton; 
or, the Early Experiences of a British 
Colonist.” Confided to the care of a 
friend in London—whose younger 
brother was himself a very eminent 


Africa, being, for the 
command 


novelist—the manuscript had been sub- 
mitted to different publishers and read- 
without having as yet found ac- 
The theme was not then as 


become. 


ers, 
ceptance, 
fashionable as it has since 


For some time past I had heard noth- 


ing of the venture. Being in England 
on official business, and armed with a 
letter of introduction from a mutual 
friend, I called upon the firm witb 
whom the package had last been left. 
The genial head of the publishing 
house, when the matter had been 
named, gave an exclamation of relief 
and pleased surprise. “Was it in a 
little case about this size?” he eagerly 
asked. I replied in the affirmative. 
“Then it is not dynamite,” he rejoined, 
with obvious satisfaction. That the 
humble and inoffensive offspring of my 
brain should be capable of such a clas- 
sification was too astounding a proposi- 
tion to need denial. Nor did the effect 
it subsequently produced upon the pub- 
lic mind in ahy way justify such an 
imputation of explosive quality. I could 
not help feeling, however, that the re- 
lief engendered by the discovery that 
the little case did not contain either 
dynamite or any other “infernal” com- 
pound or contrivance contributed to the 
favorable reception accorded to the 
contents. It appeared that somehow the 
case had been left, without address or 
It was a time when dyna- 
when “out- 
The mys- 


explanation. 
mite “‘scares” 
were not infrequent. 


were rife, 
rages” 
terious little package, of sinister size 
and aspect, with neither owner nor 
sponsor, had been, not unnaturally, re- 
garded as “suspect,” and had been suf- 
fered to remain in the cellar, untouched 
and unmolested, until such a time as 
circumstances might lead to its identi- 
fication. 

So “George Linton” appeared in the 
autumn of 1876. The edition was, I be- 
lieve, sold out, but the book was hardly 
regarded as a success. Owing, per- 
haps, to its own defects, and also to the 
prevailing indifference at that time to 
colonial subjects, the reception given to 





the book was only lukewarm. The 
writer had striven to be realistic, but 
as the reality itself excited neither in- 
terest nor enthusiasm, the effort 
necessarily a failure. One journal, it is 
true, and the one whose good opinion I 
valued most, gave it the distinction of a 
long and even flattering review. The 
Spectator closed that kindly notice by 
asking “for more.” I had originally in- 
tended to follow up “George Linton” 
by recitals of experience and adven- 
ture, but pressing duties and 
labors supervened, and both impulse 
and opportunity were lacking. 

I have been told that “George Lin- 
ton” failed in not being either one thing 
or the other. It was not sufficiently 
either all fact or all fiction. I now pro- 
pose, without any drafts upon imagina- 
tion, to recall from the recollections of 
fifty years’ life as a colonist certain 
reminiscences that may serve to illus- 
trate the birth and the growth of a 
British colony during the last half of 
the present century. Of all the decades 
covered by the history of Anglo-Saxon 
colonization, the “fifties” of the nine- 
teenth century were, in a social sense, 
the most prolific and significant. They 
were in a peculiar sense a period of 
seed-time and fertilization. It was then 
that to Australasia and South Africa 
the stream of outgoing population 
flowed forth from the parent shores. In 
the first case gold discoveries were the 
magnetic power that drew men south- 
California had already, during 
previous de- 


was 


more 


ward. 
the closing years of the 
cade, been the goal of a similar migra- 
In South Africa the golden lure 
was not to operate until the century 
should near its close. As far back as 
1820 a body of British settlers had emi- 
grated to the eastern province of the 
Cape Colony, there to be the pioneers of 
a thriving community. They were 
succeeded by no others until a specula- 
tive Irishman—one Joseph Charles 
Byrne—organized a scheme of emigra- 


tion. 
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0 


He had obtained from 
certain 


tion to Natal. 
the young Government 
grants of land upon which he proposed 
to plant English settlers, who, for a 


there 


payment of 10/. each, were to receive, 
per head, a out and 
twenty acres of ground in the colony. 
Both bait and grant were ridiculously 
small—at that time the normal area of 
a South African “farm” 6,000 
acres—but they sufficed to tempt forth 
the class which, of all others, was per- 
haps the least fitted for the life that 
lay ahead. Society at that time was 
suffering from the effects of 
The great railway gam- 
the 


many 


free passage 


was 


specula- 
tive madness. 
ble, in which George Hudson 
dominant had blasted 
fortunes and ruined many households. 
but 


been 


was 
figure, 
People of all classes, especially 
folk, had 
Persons accustomed to 
affluence, 


middle-class sinitten 
hardly. 
or less comfort, if not 
risked all, and sometimes than 
all, of their possessions, only to find 
themselves and their families—had 
they any—stripped and destitute. With 
little, if any, prospect of speedy re- 
trieval in the old country, the lure of 
golden opportunities in unknown lands 
beyond the sea to men in such plight 
was irresistible. They were the 
prey of the wily speculator. Reckless 
of their own inexperience and _ ignor- 
ance, they accepted the terms offered 
them with a confident optimism that 
took no heed of warnings or of facts. 
They were told that the African land, 
to which they were being beguiled, was 
fair and goodly, with a soil of marvel- 
lous fecundity and a climate of rare ex- 
cellence. “Port Natal” their 
eyes a Land of Promise, two 
crops, at least, could be reaped yearly, 
and life was free from the hard condi- 
tions that beset it in the old world. So, 
in dozens, in scores, and in hundreds, 
they took their passage and packed up 
their traps, and set sail in one or other 
of “Byrne’s ships,” to begin from the 


more 
had 
more 


easy 
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moment of their setting foot on board 
a piteous and inexorable process of dis- 
enchantment. 

Half a century has passed since those 
days, but my recollections of that first 
voyage are as vivid as ever. The ex- 
periences of childhood are sometimes 
more deeply graven on mind and mem- 
ory than are those of a much later age. 
One or two of them may be worth re- 
calling, as there are none such nowa- 
days, when gigantic steamships—those 
“mighty shuttles of empire’—carry 
men to and fro across the ocean with 
a speed and comfort of which passen- 
gers fifty years ago had no conception. 
In 1850 hardly one steamship had yet 
crossed the Equator. The vessels which 
bore the emigrants were sailers, mostly 
—though not always—of an inferior 
class. Badly found, poorly manned, 
horribly provisioned, they were abodes 
of misery to most of the wayfarers in 
them. The space between decks, where 
the latter herded, had been hastily fitted 
up in the coarsest fashion. The inter- 
mediate or second-class passengers had 
rough pens, miscalled “cabins,” assigned 
to them, run up on either side, with a 
rough plank table and backless benches 
dividing them. The steerage passen- 
gers, whether married or single, occu- 
pied sleeping-berths opening endwise 
direct upon the common feeding-space, 
with such curtains veiling them as, for 
decency’s sake, the inmates might 
themselves provide. Admission to 
these dark and stifling depths was ob- 
tained by ladders fixed to common 
hatechways, down which the only light 
available found scanty ingress. 

Feeding arrangements were equally 
primitive. Once a week the stores, pro- 
vided according to a dietary scale, were 
served out to both classes; the recipi- 
ents had to do the rest. The rough old 
“salt” dignified by the style of “cook” 
had charge of the “galley” on deck—an 
open stove, where he boiled or baked, 
in the order of their coming, the con- 


tents of the nets, cloths, or pans, pro- 
miscuously shoved into oven or boiler, 
as prepared by the owners below. Of 
the quality of the stores thus deait with 
the less said the better. Bought in the 
cheapest market, subject to no inspec- 
tion, in too many instances foul, rotten, 
weevilly, such as in these days would 
be condemned as unfit for human food, 
it is marvellous that the stuff so con- 
sumed did not breed pestilence amongst 
those who had perforce to subsist upon 
it or to starve. That it failed to do so 
can only be ascribed to the counteract- 
ing effects of pure sea-air. It is bad 
enough for hardy and seasoned seamen 
to live for months on impenetrable 
“biscuit” and leathery junk, but it is 
infinitely harder for women of softer 
fibre and gentler lives to have to do so 
—as did, with strangely little murmur- 
ing, Byrne’s emigrants to Natal at that 
time. 

But, in truth, these experiences are 
best forgotten. There is no satisfaction 
in recalling their squalid aspects. I 
was a child then, and thought less of 
them than I should at a later age. 
Those upon whom the brunt of them 
fell—the mothers and the grown-up 
women—God bless their sweet and en- 
nobling memories!—have mostly passed 
to their rest, full of all the honor due 
to bravely-borne trials and patient toil. 
It is well, however, that a later and 
more happily endowed generation 
should know what sort of life the ear- 
lier outgoers of Greater Brtiain had to 
face and to endure in days that are not 
yet venerable. 

The ship in which I first sailed to 
South Africa was 117 days on the voy- 
age from London to Natal, and 98 days 
from Plymouth to Durban. During 
that period she sighted land only once 
before the shore of Southeast Africa 
rose to view. In the middle of the great 
South Atlantic, about haifway between 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, 
three small islands rise out of the 
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ocean. Of all che islets of the sea 
they are perhaps the most lonely. 
Tristan d’Acunha is the largest and the 
only inhabited one of the group. Its 
companions, Gough Island and Inac- 
cessible Island, regard it bleakly from 
a distance. Stern and forbidding as is 
the aspect of the first named, it never- 
theless was a very welcome spectacle 
to the weary immigrants abroad. Live 
stock, poultry and vegetables had long 
vanished from the gaze of the few 
favored people in the cuddy, and when, 
the morning after we first sighted the 
island, Corporal or “Governor” Glass 
came on board with his crew of skin- 
clad islanders, and with a modest store 
of flesh, fowls, and sheep, he was wel- 
comed as heartily as though he had 
been a gold-laced representative of the 
Queen he served. Some of our passen- 
gers rowed ashore at the back of the 
island in one of the ship’s boats and 
never returned; for the next morning a 
dead calm fell, and our ship—there be- 
ing no safe anchorage—drifted in shore 
and got entangled in long masses of 
trailing seaweed. So closely were we 
drifting in towards the breaker-crested 
rocks that much alarm was felt as to 
the issue, and all the remaining boats 
were let down to do what their crews 
could to drag the ship’s head off shore. 
It was an anxious time, and fears were 
freely expressed until, as afternoon 
drew on, a blessed breeze sprang up 
from the island and bore us merrily on 
our way. 

It would profit nothing in these days 
to recite the repulsive details of life 
in a midcentury emigrant ship. In the 
case of old and seasoned voyagers 
there might be some mitigation, but as 
most of the hapless passengers had 
never crossed the sea before, experience 
was seldom available. Tin pannikins 
and platters mostly formed the table 
equipage. Floors and tables were sel- 
dom, if ever, scrubbed. Scraped they 
were, as the voyage advanced, at long 
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intervals, the dirt of weeks being thus 
removed. Of the atmosphere ‘tween 
decks the said the better. For 
months, or even years afterwards, the 
“smell of the ship” haunted the nostrils 
of the emigrants with a sense of loath- 
ing that no words can describe. Long 
before shore was neared the water sup- 
ply ran short, and the foul contents of 
the wooden butts that did duty for 
tanks were doled out in pints and half- 
pints for the relief of palates parched 
by the sun of a southern summer. 
Occasional sips of lime-juice were more 
precious than nectar ever was. But 
why continue the dismal record? I re- 
call it now only by way of encouraging 
a spirit of contentment with the hap- 
pier conditions of the present time. Let 
those who grumble—as some do—at the 
food and accommodation enjoyed (and 
[I use that word in its literal sense) on 
‘board the great ocean liners of to-day 
think of the experiences which befell 
their forerunners, and be abashed by 
the contrast. 

And yet there are redeeming touches 
in the retrospect. The expansive in- 
fluences of the sea on deck, combined 
with the bitter lessons that were being 
learnt below, helped to train and fit the 
pioneers for the work vefore them. 
The majestic and everchanging aspects 
of the encircling sea must always have 
a tonic and bracing, if not an elevating, 
effect upon the human mind, while the 
hardships and privations of the new 
life schooled the sufferers for the busi- 
ness that awaited them ashore. As dis- 
tance grew between the old world and 
the new, as the southern stars dis- 
placed the familiar constellations of the 
north, the emigrants became inured to 
novelty, and nerved to face with 
equanimity whatever surprises or dis- 
appointments might be in store. There 
is much pathos in the vision of these 
slow and shabby little sailing-ships fol- 
lowing each other across the mysteri- 
ous ocean, each with its company of 


less 
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helpless, ignorant, trustful people, 
wandering to a wild and unknown 
country on the shores of savage Africa, 
in quest of a new home and a new life, 
amidst scenes and surroundings utterly 
alien to all past experience, and abso- 
lutely without any personal knowledge 
of the conditions they had to encounter. 
Had any of them been questioned as to 
their expectations in setting forth, the 
answer would probably have been 
largely tinged by recollections of 
“Swiss Family Robinson” or ‘“Master- 
man Ready,” or by the romantic stories 
of imaginative travellers and adventur- 
ous missionaries. 

But the voyage, with all its unsavory 
associations, was soon forgotten when 


the emigrant—or “immigrant” as he 
then became—was once ashore. How 


passing fair the coast of Africa seemed 
on that Sunday morning in March 
when first we saw it closely! Fora 
month our ship had beaten up and 
down vainly trying to 
make the “Port Natal.” 
Again and again foul winds had driven 
and sent her 


the seaboard, 
roadstead of 
her out of her course, 
southward; but at last fate was kindly, 
and a light breeze off the land found us 
running cheerfully to the north-east- 
ward, within full view of as soft and 
sweet a coast-line as ocean’s surges lap. 
The shore of Natal is neither mountain- 
ous and frowning, like that of the Cape 
of Good Hope, nor flat and marshy, like 
that of Delagoa Bay. It is hilly, sylvan, 
and singularly attractive. Every few 
miles, streams that have passed down 
wooded valleys run into the sea. From 
the strip of dazzling sand-beach below, 
which the breakers pound or 
croon incessantly, hills of modest 
height rise more or less abruptly. They 
are skirted with thick bush, over which 
the plumes of the dwarf palm or strelit- 
zia droop gracefully, while their grassy 
dappled with patches of 
woodland. the land 
rapidly to higher altitudes, seamed by 


upon 


brows are 


Beyond, rises 
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deep gorges, but keeping a level con- 
tinuity of outline until the far western 
horizon closes the pleasant prospect. 
.ue€ Outlook from the sea reveals a lux- 
uriant and attractive land, with a man- 
ifest capacity for tilth, depasturage, 
and home-making; a wilderness, as we 
knew it to be at that time, but a wil- 
derness, nevertheless, of bounty and of 
beauty. 

Africa, as seen from the sea, seemed 
proved to be 
ashore, disenchantment. Natal, 
when I first landed there, had only 
seven years been a British dependency. 
But eight years had passed since the 
Boer trek farmers fought with British 
troops for the possession of Durban. 
Ten years before that the country had 
been devastated by the trained hordes 
of Chaka. Though so young in the 
eyes of civilization, the land had al- 
ready a history, and a bloodstained one. 
Somehow, none of us thought anything 
about that as we drifted over the har- 
bor bar in a flat-bottomed surf-boat. It 
was a fine day and the sea was smooth, 
and the bush-clad bluff, which guards 


bay, looked as 


an idyl. Africa, as it 


was 


the all but landlocked 
beautiful as Ellen’s Isle as we passed 
along it. Nimble and naked figures, 
bounding along the sand-dunes opposite, 
were taken to be baboons or monkeys, 
but we were told that they were 
“Kaftirs.” That was our first introduc- 
tion to the baffling savage. Not long 
had we to wait for a closer acquaint- 
ance, as the women and children of the 
party were borne ashore on the backs 
of laughing barbarians. 

Then began our first experience of 
the Dark Continent. On a sand-mound 
above the landing-place stood the little 
blockhouse, with its garrison of a dozen 
redcoats, who then sufficed to uphold 
the majesty of British rule at that re- 
mote outpost of the Empire. Two or 
three carronades, of a type now extinct, 
peeped harmlessly out of the under- 


growth. Three or four small thatched 
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cottages, with a more solid brick 
building in their midst—the Custom- 
house—represented commerce and civ- 
lization on the threshold of the colony. 
A winding track, deep in sand, led for 
two miles through a jungly thicket, 
mantled with sheets of gorgeous con- 
volvuli, to what was supposed to be the 
“town.” Durban then consisted only 
of about a score or so of thatched 
shanties with walls of “wattle and 
dab,” scattered about a trackless waste 
of blown sand, with clumps and 
patches of “bush” to redeem it from 
desolation. It was no uncommon thing 
for new arrivals to wander from end to 
end of the place without knowing that 
they were there. The immigrants were 
mostly encamped in tents pitched on 
the outskirts of the bush, the rough 
wooden “barrack” provided for their 
accommodation being wholly inade- 
quate for their needs. Some of them, 
who might have a little money in their 
pockets, were fortunate enough to se- 
cure tenancy of such small hovels (for 
to English eyes they were nothing bet- 
ter) as might have been erected and 
left by predecesscrs. Rougher or 
humbler abodes could hardly be 
imagined, and yet to women of gentle 
nurture they seemed havens of rest and 
comfort after the ships they had left. 
Nothing by way of domicile could be 
more crude. The floors were of mud, 
smoothed over with cowdung. Walls 
might or might not be whitewashed. 
Doors and window-places might or 
might not be filled in with planks, cal- 
ico, or matting. Ceilings were not. The 
little enclosures outside, which did 
duty for “cookhouses,” might or might 
not be roofed in, but it was certainly 
without grate or stove. Fires were lit 
upon the ground, and bits of stone held 
up the frying-pan, pot, or kettle which 
sufficed for culinary purposes. As for 
food, that was as it might be. Happy 
they who could manage to make and 
bake a loaf that was not leaden, or a 
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“scone” that could be masticated. If 
firewood were not gathered amidst the 
surrounding bushes, it could be bought 
for twopence or threepence a bundle 
from the natives, who were also ready 
to sell fowls at threepence or sixpence 
each, and pumkins, calabashes, or 
water melons at like prices. They also 
brought maize in baskets, wild 
fruits, and eggs of doubtful age; milk 
in bottles, too often half churned in 
transit, and with a flavor, alas! all its 
own. Mats and baskets, and 
brooms, of native workmanship, also 


with 


reeds 


helped, at trifling prices, to equip the 
simple households of the pioneers. 

It is astonishing, when reduced to 
rudimentary conditions, with how few 
of the accessories of life civilized men 
can get along. Though it was the 
fashion in those days to lament the con- 
veniences and luxuries that had been 
left behind, I do not know, on looking 
back, that people were actually much 
the less happy because they had to do 
without so much and to be content with 
so little. With very few exceptions 
they were all in the same case, though 
those that had been used to least, came 
off the best in the experience of priva- 
tion. Yet not wholly so. It is worthy 
of note—it ought never to be forgotten 
-—that the gentler bred of these out- 
goers faced their privations, in most 
cases, with a brave disdain of circum- 
stance and a cheerful acceptance of 
theirlotthat might well be called heroic. 
Coarse and humble though their sur- 
roundings might be, they never forgot 
what they had been, and never ceased 
to be what they were. In those days 
casual travellers would often be sur- 
prised on reaching some distant home- 
stead, and after begging there a night's 
lodging—the common and necessary 
practice—to find within its rough walls 
and amidst its slender resources the un- 
mistakable evidences of personal cul- 
ture and refinement—the tell-tale ac- 
cent, the the treasured 


stray books, 
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print or picture, the manner, the allu- 
sion, and the mien that betokened a 
different past. As an old colonist I love 
to think and am proud to write of these 
scattered households, veritable oases of 
gentle life in the wilderness, reproduc- 
ing in savage Africa the best qualities 
of our race, and sending forth sons and 
daughters to perpetuate those qualities 
through other generations, amidst the 
changeful conditions of a new land. 
Yet, let me not be mistaken. I have 
no desire to imply that mere grade of 
birth or class secures any superior ca- 
pacity for the work of civilization. My 
only aim is to show that gentleness of 
birth and breeding was not in itself 
any disqualification for the rough-and- 
tumble business of pioneering. It is 
not less pleasant to be able to say that 
to people of humbler upbringing the col- 
onist’s life almost invariably proves a 
ladder that leads upward and onward. 
It means social advancement and men- 
tal expansion, even to the original 
settler himself—possibly the home la- 
borer, or artisan, or the cottage farmer; 
the life has a mellowing and broaden- 
ing tendency. It is proverbial that pos- 
session of property develops the con- 
servative instinct, and most effectively 
converts the restless agitator into the 
steadfast supporter of law and order. 
This truth is being constantly exempli- 
fied in the colonies. As his acres multi- 
ply, and his wealth increases, the man 
who lands an eager and clamorous 
agitator or Radical soon changes into a 
cautious and circumspect citizen, by no 
means anxious to upset existing sys- 
tems of institutions, and always bent 
upon knowing the reason why. The 
less education he may have had him- 
self, the more anxious he is that his 
children should have advantages de- 
nied to him. While, as regards himself, 
it is astonishing, in many instances, 
how soon a prosperous colonist of hum- 
ble origin acquires a certain fitness for 
public duties and social responsibilities 
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which would seldom have beén open to 
him in older spheres. 

At that time, however, the sphere of 
public activity in Natal was as con- 
tracted as it could be; at any rate in 
Durban, the seaport. The little inland 
town of Pietermaritzburg was the seat 
of government and the centre of official 
authority, but on the coast signs of ad- 
ministrative activity were almost imper- 
ceptible. The collector of customs acted 
as magistrate, and he was supported by 
a badly-paid person in plain (and very 
shabby) clothes, known, politely, as a 
policeman. At first there was no place 
of confinement for prisoners, but ere 
long a tiny cottage was secured as a 
gaol. Its walls were built of clay and 
twigs, and could easily be broken 
through by the hands of an enterpris- 
ing inmate; but the rigors of existence 
there were slight and escapes were 
rare. Unruly captives were clapped in- 
to the stocks, or handcuffed, while 
the certainty of a flogging if caught 
again acted as an effective deterrent 
upon efforts for liberty. Municipalities 
and juries were all unknown. Postal 
facilities came first as acts of grace on 
the part of the worthy old Baron, who 
was good enough to receive and to dis- 
pense the correspondence of the com- 
munity. Commerce was transacted in 
an easy and dignified fashion, which 
mocked any thought of vulgar competi- 
tion. Storekeepers—there were no 
“shops” then—were gentlemanly and 
friendly persons, who did not disdain- 
to exchange for coin or kind anything 
that their motley stocks might include, 
whether food, hardware, or dress. 
Wrapping-paper and twine being as 
yet superfiluities, purchases were car- 
ried away in canisters, baskets, or bags. 
by the grateful buyers. Civilization in 
its rudimentary stages implies uncon- 
strained equality, artless confidence, 
and cheerful content. It is sad to think 
how soon these qualities disappear as 
the community advances, never to exist 
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again. It is something, fifty years la- 
ter, to feel that one has witnessed life 
under such primitive, if not Arcadian 
conditions, and to know from actual 
experience that it is possible for Euro- 
pean men to live, not unhappily, with so 
little to help, to guide, to serve, or to 
equip them in the struggle of existence. 
One’s faith in human nature is 
strengthened, one’s disdain of mere 
conventionalism is quickened, by the 
memories of those early days. 

Byrne’s earlier emigrants were not 
long ashore before they discovered that 
the conditions under which they had 
been decoyed across the sea were delu- 
sive and visionary. The lands promised 
them were unsurveyed and unsuitable. 
A twenty-acre lot was a ridiculously in- 
adequate area under any circumstances 
as a means of subsistence. The cotton 
plantations of which they had heard 
existed only in imagination. It was still 
an open question whether cotton could 
be grown with success or not. As a 
rule, the emigrants knew nothing what- 
ever of agriculture, 'while those who 
had been accustomed to farm life in 
the mother-country found their knowl- 
edge and experience all at fault in 
South Africa. Of cotton cultivation the 
whole were equally ignorant. Not 
many weeks sped before meetings were 
held, committees appointed, and me- 
morials signed for the purpose of secur- 
ing better terms. Unfortunately, the 
first Governor of the colony died early 
in his administration. His successor 
(Mr. Pine) had yet to arrive, and relief 
had to await his advent. When he 
landed in April, 1850, from the little 
gun-brig employed to convey him to 
his scene of duty, he found a band of 
Englishmen ready to greet him with a 
list of grievances worthy of their na- 
tionality; and it is but right to say that 
he at once perceived the hardships of 
their case, the justice of their claims, 
and the necessity of redress. So the 
twenty-acre lots became forty-five-acre 
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other concessions were 


It is pleasant to know that 


grants, and 
authorized. 

some of the grantees occupied all their 
allotments and left their mark in sev- 
eral localities of the colony. The story 
of their struggles would be an honor- 
able record, and would suffice clearly 
enough to show how it is that the 
Anglo-Saxon has proved mankind’s 
best colonizer. Failures did not daunt, 
nor disappointment them. 
Though hardly one grew, or tried to 
grow, cotton, they grew other things. 
Sugar, arrowroot, ginger, cayenne, 
corn, potatoes, pumpkins, coffee, and 
tobacco—all were tried with more or 
less success, and despite all sorts of 
difficulty. Cattle, and poultry 
were everywhere a resource of the 
farmer or the planter. Native labor 
was uncertain and often scarce. Capi- 
tal was lacking; credit was not easily 
commanded. Transport in a compara- 
tively roadless and bridgeless country 
was tedious and costly. Markets were 
variable, and often unprofitable. Pests 
of all kinds had to be encountered. 
New diseases were ever springing up. 
Droughts and floods followed each 
other, and frost alternated with fire as 
the dread of sugar-planters. There 
was ever something destructive or det- 
rimental to engage the attention or 
energies of the producers. “The draw- 
backs of agriculture” became a com- 
mon phrase of sinister significance. 
But still the pioneers strove and strug- 
gled on, and still the fair wilderness 
continued to blossom under their 
labors, while stubborn Nature wrestled 
with them for the produce of their 
lands. 

My desire in these pages is to depict, 
as briefly as I can, from my own experi- 
ence and recollections, the evolution 
of a British colony, and if—in doing so 
—the recital should be somewhat grim, 
fidelity to truth compels me to make it 
so. With later developments, brighter 
aspects may reveal themselves. 


outweary 


pigs. 
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Rather than remain braced and keen 
to watch the world accurately, and 
take every appearance on its own 
merits, the lazy intellect declmes upon 
generalizations, formalized rules and 


Laws of Nature. 
-—Idlehurst, 
a Journal kept in the country. 


Every reader of the educational jour- 
nals must be familiar with the typical 
advertisement that “The Council of the 
—— High School for Girls will shortly 
appoint a Headmistress. No one over 
35 need apply.” 

The restriction 
fect on _ assistant-mistresses 
prejudicial to the interests of educa- 
tion. Girls after a three or four years’ 
University course, followed in some 
“ases by a year in a Training College, 
have hardly settled down to the practi- 
-al business of their lives in the high 
schools before they are seized with a 
nervous fear that if they do not bestir 
themselves in the competition for head- 
mistress-ships they will before long be 
stranded on this old-time superstition. 
Their youth and inexperience are facts 
constantly brought before them up to 
the age of thirty, or thereabouts, and 
then with hardly an interval they find 
themselves confronted by this theory 
of sudden decay of faculties in women. 
During the next five years of teaching 
there is a constant agitation among 
young mistresses in the endeavor to se- 
cure a headship, and then, amongst 
those who fail in the lottery—for it is 
a lottery—comes the deadening pros- 
pect of, perhaps, a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s work to be carried on without 


produces an_ ef- 
very 


hope of promotion. 
useful to 
“formalized 


consider the 
rule” that 


It may be 
origin of this 
women are unfit to undertake such re- 
sponsibility after the age of thirty-five. 


, The rule—an advance, no doubt, on 
the eighteenth-century habit of refer- 
ring to men and women of forty as 
“aged”—became stereotyped as early 
as the middle of this century. Un- 
married ladies regarded as on the shelf 
at twenty-five were forced to let their 
faculties die away for want of exercise. 
The freshness was drained out of them 
by the pressure of trivialities, unresist- 
ed by hope. Those who entered the 
labor market did so as victims of cruel 
misfortune, full of pity for themselves 
and quickly worn out by their strug- 
gles to gain a livelihood with few quali- 
fications for the task. 

During the last twenty years a strik- 
ing change has made itself apparent. 
In some branches the extension of the 
working period of a woman’s life has 
been so great that it has even brought 
back to useful, hopeful enterprise, 
women who have settled down to the 
colorless, dreary, monotonous round 
prescribed for the unattached elderly. 
The number of educated women who 
either earn a livelihood or engage in 
philanthropic work has not increased 
so much as is usually supposed, but the 
spirit in which the work is undertaken 
is wholly different. Not that it is in 
all respects a praiseworthy one. The 
disinterestedness of the saint is perhaps 
lacking. Indeed, what I wish to lay 
stress on as a fact for which to be 
thankful is, that the period of youthful 
interestedness has been very. greatly 
extended. 

In fiction our women writers have 
long since abandoned sweet seventeen 
as a heroine, and even men writers— 
slowest of all to observe such changes 
—have, during the last five years or so, 
recognized that at that favored age 
girls are nowadays too much absorbed 
in preparing for senior locals and col- 
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lege examinations to offer useful mate- 


rial for romantic literature. 

Not a few of our veterans shake 
their heads over what I have called the 
extension of usefulness, but what they 
eall the prolongation of childish irre- 
sponsibility. The crudeness of the girl 
graduate of two or three and twenty is 
contrasted unfavorably with the fin- 
ished manners and graceful maturity 
of the girl of eighteen some forty years 
ago. And there would be much to be 
urged in support of their disapproval, 
if, with the raising of the age-limit of 
a girl’s systematized education, there 
were no corresponding rise in the age- 
limit of their usefulness and energy. 
If the prime of life were necessarily 
passed at an age fixed for all time, so 
that the time spent in preparation for 
work deducted from the time 
available for itself, it 
fairly be doubted whether our modern 


was 
work might 
system of education was not positively 
harmful. 

But there is no such fixity in the age 
at which maturity is 
there is reason to believe that as each 


attained, and 


generation takes longer to arrive at 
maturity, owing to much more careful 
attention to mental and physical de- 
velopment, so alsa each generation re- 
tains the possession of its mature pow- 
ers for a longer period than the preced- 
ing one. 
Reflecting on this possibility, and 
comparing modern systems of educa- 
with those prevailing a century 


that in 


tion 
ago, it 
days girls became wives and mothers 


will be noticed those 
before they had had time to realize the 
joys of youth, that children were intro- 
duced to society too soon to have in- 
dulged in the delightful 
imagination, untouched by responsibil- 
ity, and that toddling babies must have 
been taught to theorise on moral prob- 
lems, judging by the period at which 
some of them attained to a 
self-control. 


exercise of 


reasoned 
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Looking back, too, with curiosity, to 
the methods by which this precocious 
maturity of judgment was produced, 
it is interesting to note the changes in 
the school curriculum apparent at dif- 
ferent 
those subjects which, in our day, we 


periods, and the absence of 
regard as preliminary to education, and 
which yet require more years for their 
mastery than were necessary a hun- 
dred years ago for the mastery of fem- 
inine accomplishments and the acquisi- 
tion of fixed moral principles. 

It is those fixed moral principles that 
form the most marked characteristic 
of the eighteenth-century child. of 
religious teaching there was strikingly 
little; religious fervor is almost entirely 
absent from the literature of the period. 
But moral teaching was, so far as girls 
were concerned, the only branch of 
study in which they were called to ex- 
ercise their reason. 

We are all of us apt to imagine that 
the writers of children’s books in the 
last century had so little artistic faecul- 
ty as to be constantly writing a lan- 
guage which no human 
ever have indulged in, in real life. But. 


in fact, 


being could 


these prematurely grown-up 


girls were never called on to exercise 
their intelligence on any subject except 
morals. They were twice as old as our 


children of the same age, but their 


brains were less accustomed to exer- 


cise than those of our infants in the 
kindergarten nowadays. The style in 


vogue was a natural result. 
Daniel “Tour through 


Great Britain,” describes the domestie 


Defoe, in his 


system in the woollen industry in the 
West Riding at the beginning of the 
eighteenth with 


ceirtury glowing en- 


thusiasm. I quote, from the edition of 
1759, the account of the trade in Hali- 
fax and the surrounding district. After 
describing the scenery, he goes on: 
“Nor is the industry of the people 
wanting to second these advantages. 
Though we met few 


people without 
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doors, yet within we saw the houses 
full of lusty fellows, some at the dye 
vat, some at the loom, others dressing 
the cloth; the women and children 
carding or spinning; all employed, from 
the youngest to the oldest; scarce any- 
thing above four years old but its 
hands were sufficient for its own sup- 
port.” 

There are other instances of a similar 
kind in other parts of the book. It is 
to him a delightful thing that there 
should be work enough for these little 
four-year-old mites to be able to re- 
lieve their parents from the burden of 
their support. 

Clearly, then, children were not al- 
lowed to be children for long in those 
days. And some of the stories to which 
I shall refer are not quite so ridiculous 
as we may have imagined. We have 
accused the writers of talking in an 
absurdly grown-up manner to little 
children. It was really the little chil- 
dren who were absurdly grown up in 
real life, not merely in fiction. 

Take, as an instance, the story of 
“Jemima Placid,’ written some time 
between 1770 and 178 I quote the 
prologue:— 


As I had nothing particular to do, I 
took a walk one morning as far as St. 
James’s Park, where, meeting with a 
lady of my acquaintance, she invited 
me to go home with her to breakfast; 
which invitation I accordiagly com- 
plied with. Her two daughters had 
waited for her a considerable time, and 
expressed themselves to have been 
disturbed at her stay. They afterwards 
fretted at the heat of the weather; and 
the youngest, happening accidentally 
to tear her apron, she bewailed it the 
succeeding part of the day with so 
much appearance of vexation, that I 
could not help showing some degree of 
astonishment at her conduct; and hav- 
ing occasion afterwards to mention 
Miss Placid, I added that she was the 
most agreeable girl I had ever known. 

Miss Eliza, to whom I was speaking, 
said that she had long wished to hear 
something further concerning that 





young lady, as her mamma very fre- 
quently proposed her as an example, 
without mentioning the particulars of 
her conduct; but as I was so happy as: 
to be favored with her intimacy, she 
should be glad to hear a recital of 
those excellences which acquired such 
universal approbation. 

In compliance with this request, I 
wrote the following sheets and dis- 
patched them to Miss Eliza, and by her 
desire it is that they are now submitted 
to the world; as she obligingly assured 
me that her endeavors to imitate the 
calm disposition of the heroine of this 
history had contributed so much to her 
own happiness, and increased the good 
opinion of her friends, that she wished 
to have so amiable an example made 
public for the advantage of others. 


And then we are given the life of 
Miss Jemima Placid at the age of six, 
and in particular of her first visit from 
home to her cousins, Miss Nelly and 
Miss Sally Piner, aged nine and eight 
years, respectively. 

The incidents of the story are of the 
kind that would happen:to children of 
six or seven nowadays. But the moral 
teaching is representative of the ethi- 
eal teaching of the time. The import- 
ance of ease of manner and good 
deportment in society is constantly be- 
ing urged: 


Jemima, who had not seen her 
cousins since she was two years old, 
had entirely forgotten them; and, as 
they expected to find hor as much 2 
baby as at their last interview, they ap- 
peared like entire strangers to each 
other. They welcomed their papa and 
mamma, and looked at Miss Placid 
with silent amazement; both parties, 
indeed, said the civil things they were 
desired, such as, “How do you do, 
cousin?” rather in a low and drawling 
tone of voice; and Miss Sally, who was 
eight years old, turned her head on one 
side and hung on her papa’s arm, 
though he tried to shake her off and de- 
sired her to welcome Miss Placid to 
London, and to say she was glad to see 
her, to inquire after her papa, mamma, 
and brothers, and, in short, to behave 
politely, and receive her in a becoming 
































manner. To do this, however, Mr. Piner 
found was impossible, as his daughters 
were not atany time distinguished by 


the graces, and were always partic- 
ularly awkward, from their shyness, 
at a first introduction. In this place, 
my dear Eliza, you must excuse me if I 
stop to hint at a like error in your own 
conduct, and which, indeed, young 
ladies in general are too apt to be inat- 
tentive to; that, as first impressions are 
usually the strongest, it is of great con- 
sequence to impress your company 
with a favorable opinion of your ap- 
pearance. As you are acquainted with 
the common forms of good breeding, 
you should consider that it is quite im- 
material whether you address a lady 
you have before seen or one with 
whom you are acquainted, since the 
compliments of civility are varied only 
by the circumstances of your knowl- 
edge, or the different connections of the 
person to whom you are speaking. 
When, therefore, you are in company 
with strangers, you should accustom 
yourself to say what is proper (which 
will be to answer any question they 
may ask you) without at all considering 
how long you have known them; and 
be assured that as an easy behavior is 
at all times most agreeable, you will 
certainly please when you speak with 
a modest degree of freedom. Do not, 
therefore, make yourself uneasy with 
the idea of appearing awkward, for by 
that means you will defeat your 
wishes; but endeavor to retain your 
natural voice, and express yourself 
with the same unconcern as you do in 
common conversation, since every 
species of affectation is disagreeable, 
and nothing will so strongly recom- 
mend you as simplicity. 


Mrs. Placid’s exhortation on mutual 
forbearance to the Miss Piners, who 
had just emerged from a fight for a 
place in the window-seat, is another 
example of excellent forensic powers 
brought to bear on the education of 
little girls: 


“There is great wickedness,” replied 
her aunt, “in being so tenacious of 
every trifle as to disagree about it 
with those with whom we live, espe- 
cially between brothers and _ sisters, 
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who ought always to be united in affec- 
tion and love; and if you now indulge 
your passions so that you will submit 
to no opposition, it will make you hated 
and despised by everybody and con- 
stantly unhappy in your own mind. It 
is impossible, my dear, to have every 
circumstance happen as we wish it to 
do; but if a disappointment could at 
any time justify ill-nature and petu- 
lance it would certainly be adding 
greatly to the unhappiness of life. And 
do you think, my dear, that to fight on 
every occasion with those who oppose 
you is at all consistent with the deli- 
cacy of a young lady? I dare say, 
when you give yourself time to reflect 
on the subject, you will perceive that 
you have been much to blame, and that 
whenever you have suffered yourself 
to be ill-natured and quarrelsome you 
have always been proportionately un- 
easy and wretched. Nothing can s0 
much contribute to your present felicity 
or future peace asa good understand- 
ing and cordial affection for your sister. 
You will most probably be more in her 
company than in any other person's, 
and how comfortable would it be, by 
every little office of kindness, to assist 
each other! I am sure, if you would 
try the experiment, you would find it 
better than such churlish resistance 
and provoking contentions. It is by 
good humor and an attention to please 
in trifles that love is cherished and im- 
proved. If your sister wants anything, 
be assiduous to fetch it. If she cannot 
untie a knot, do it for her. If she 
wishes a place in the window, make 
room immediately. Share with her all 
that is given to you: conceal her faults, 
as you dislike your own to be observed; 
commend her good qualities, and never 
envy, but endeavor to emulate her per- 
fections. By this method you will en- 
sure her regard and make yourself 
happy at the same time; that will give 
the highest pleasure to your parents, 
and obtain the esteem of all your ac- 
quaintance. Think of these motives, my 
dear girl, and resolve to exert yourself; 
and when you feel inclined to be angry 
and cross, recollect whether it will be 
worth while, because you have first got 
possession, to engage in a contest 
which will forfeit all these advantages. 
Think with yourself, shall I lose my 
sister’s love or abate her regard for an 
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orange, a plaything, or a seat? Dol 
not prefer making her contented, and 
keeping my own mind serene and pla- 
cid, before the pleasure of enjoying a 
toy or any other thing equally trifiinz? 
Will it tire me to fetch down her c!oak, 
or her doll, if she is in want of them? 
And shall I not do it in less time than 
it will take to dispute whose business it 
is to go? In short, my dear niece, you 
will find so much ease and pleasure re- 
sult from the resolution to oblige that 
I dare say, if you once attempt it, you 
will be inclined to persevere.” 

“But indeed, madam,” returned Miss 
Nelly, “my sister is as cross to me as « 
am to her, and therefore it is out of my 
power to do what you advise; for 1 can- 
not bear to do everything for her when 
she will do nothing for me,” 

“You are both much to blame,” said 
Mrs. Placid, “but as you are the eldest 
it is your place to set a good example, 
and you do not know, Nelly, how far 
that incitement will prevail. When 
you have refused her one request, she 
is naturally, by way of retaliation, in- 
duced to deny you another; this in- 
creases your mutual dissatisfaction 
and commences new quarrels, by which 
means your anger is continued, so that 
neither is inclined to oblige or conde- 
scend. But if she finds you continue to 
be good-natured, she will catch the 
kind impression, as she used to imbibe 
the ill habits of malevolence and rage. 
In every case you should consider that 
the errors of another person are no ex- 
cuse for the indulgence of evil in your- 
self.” 


In the story of “Mrs. Teachum and 


the Little Female Academy,” the 
school curriculum is very clearly 
stated. <A delightful account of the 


training received by Mrs. Teachum for 
the 
prevalence of a humble deference to 


post of schoolmistress shows the 
men’s superior judgment which may 
help to explain the absence of enthu- 
siasm on their part for the higher edu- 
cation of women. 


This gentlewoman was the widow of 
a clergyman, with whom she had lived 
nine years in all the harmony and con- 
cord which form the only satisfactory 
happiness in the married state. 
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Mr. Teachum was a very sensible 
man, and took great delight in improv- 
ing his wife, as she also placed her 
chief pleasure in receiving his instruc- 
tions. One of his constant subjects of 
discourse to her was concerning the 
education of children; so that, when in 
his last illness his physicians pro- 
nounced him beyond the power of their 
art to relieve him, he expressed great 
satisfaction in the thought of leaving 
his children to the care of so prudent 
4 mother. 

Mrs. Teachum, though exceedingly 
afflicted by such a loss, yet thought it 
her duty to call forth all her resolution 
to conquer her grief, in order to apply 
herself to the care of these her dear 
husband’s children. But her mis- 
fortunes were not here to end: for with- 
in a twelvemonth after the death of 
her husband she was deprived of both 
her children by a violent fever that 
then raged in the country; and about 
the same time, by the unforeseen 
breaking of a banker in whose hands 
almost all her fortune was just then 
placed, she was bereft of the means of 
her future support. 

The Christian fortitude with which 
(through her husband’s instructions) 
she had armed her mind, had not left 
it in the power of any outward accident 
to bereave her of her understanding, or 
to make her incapable of doing what 
was proper on all occasions. Therefore, 
by the advice of all her friends, she 
undertook what she was so well quali- 
fied for—namely, the education of 
children. 

And this trust she endeavored faith- 
fully to discharge, by instructing those 
committed to her care in reading, writ- 
ing, working, and in all proper forms 
of behavior. And though her principal 
aim was to improve their minds in all 
useful knowledge, to render them 
obedient to their superiors, and gentle, 
kind, and affectionate to each other, 
yet did she not omit teaching them an 
their persons and 
in their 


exact neatness in 
dress, and a perfect gentility 
whole carriage. 


“Reading, writing, working, and all 
proper forms of behavior.” And it is 
behavior that 


And it 


on the forms of 


the 


proper 


story lays stress. must 




















frankly be admitted that the teaching 
was necessary. The number of Mrs. 
Teachum’s young ladies was limited to 
nine. The eldest, Miss Jennie Peace, 
was just turned fourteen, and the 
others were all under twelve. Miss 
Jennie Peace being of such an ad- 
vanced age, necessarily has cast upon 
her a responsibility for improving the 
tone of the school, and rises to the oc- 
self-confidence, 
which the 
of a high 


casion with sweet 


combined with modesty, 
nineteen-year-old captain 
school nowadays might admire, but 
would hardly dare to imitate. The 
quarrels of the two Miss Piners seem 
tame, although solely on account of 
the inferior numbers, by comparison 
with the light in which Mrs. 
Teachum’s young ladies indulge at the 


free 


beginning of the story. 

It opens with a dispute as to which 
of them the largest 
apple in a basket of the fruit given to 
Miss Jennie Peace to distribute. To 
end the strife, Miss Jennie threw the 
apple over a hedge into another gar- 
den. 


was entitled to 


At first they were all silent, as if 
they were struck dumb with astonish- 
ment with the loss of this one poor 
apple, though at the same time they 
had plenty before them. 

But this did not bring to pass Miss 
Jenny’s design: for now they all began 
again to quarrel which had the most 
right to it, and which ought to have 
had it, with as much vehemence as 
they had before contended for the pos- 
session of it; and their anger by de- 
grees became so high that words could 
not vent half their rage; and they fell 
to pulling of caps, tearing of hair, and 
dragging the clothes off one another’s 
backs; though they did not so much 
strike as endeavor to scratch and pinch 
their enemies. 

Miss Dolly Friendiy as yet was not 
engaged in the battle; but, on hearing 
her friend Miss Nanny Spruce scream 
out that she was hurt by a sly pinch 
from one of the girls, she flew on this 
sly pincher, as she called her, like an 
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enraged lion on its prey; and not con- 
tent only to return the harm her friend 
had received, she struck with such 
force as felled her enemy to the 
ground. And now they could not dis- 
tinguish between friend and enemy; 
but fought, scratched, and tore like so 
many cats, when they extend their 
claws to fix them in their rival’s heart. 

Miss Jenny was employed in endeav- 
oring to part them. 

In the midst of this confusion ap- 
peared Mrs. Teachum, who was re- 
turning in hopes to see them happy 
with the fruit she had given them; but 
she was some time there before either 
her voice or presence could awaken 
them from their attention to the fight; 
when on a sudden they all faced her, 
and fear of punishment began now a 
little to abate their rage. Each of the 
misses held in her right hand, fast 
clenched, some marks of victory; for 
they beat and were beaten by turns. 
One of them held a little lock of hair 
torn from the head of her enemy, an- 
other grasped a piece of a cap, which, 
in aiming at her rival’s hair, had de- 
ceived her hand, and was all the spoils 
she could gain; a third clenched a piece 
of an apron; a fourth, of a frock. In 
short, every one, unfortunately, held in 
her hand a proof of having been en- 
gaged in the battle. And the ground 
Was spread with rags and tatters, torn 
from the backs of the little inveterate 
combatants. 


Space does not permit me to describe 
the efforts by which Miss Jenny 
brought about the moral reform of the 
combatants. She recounts to them her 
mamma’s system of bringing her up, 
with especial reference to her studies 
up to the age of six; and the other girls, 
brought to see the error of their ways 
by a recognition of the unhappiness 
which their faults have always brought 
upon themselves, recount the stories of 
their lives also. Fairy tales and soci- 
ety plays are brought into the service 


of morality, and the teaching to be 
deduced from them is expounded. And 


although at the end of a fortnight Miss 
Jenny’s ministrations are ended by her 


leaving school, 
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all quarrels and contentions were ban- 
ished from Mrs. Teachum’s house; and 
if ever any such thing was likely to 
arise, the story of Miss Jenny Peace’s 
reconciling all her little companions 
was told to them: so that Miss Jenny, 
though absent, still seemed (by the 
bright example which she left behind 
her) to be the cement of union and har- 
mony in this well-regulated society. 
And if any girl was found to harbor in 
her breast a rising passion, which it 
was difficult to conquer, the name and 
‘story of Miss Jenny Peace soon gained 
her attention, and left her without any 
other desire than to emulate Miss 
Jenny’s virtues. 


But perhaps it may be imagined that 
this story does not really represent the 
system of education which we know 
from biographies and letters did, after 
all, either produce, or allow to emerge, 
women of strong character and consid- 
erable intellectual attainments. 

¥or further light turn to Miss Edge- 
~worth’s two stories of Mlle. Panache, 
the bad French governess, and Mlle. 
de Rosier, the good French governess. 


Mrs. Temple had two daughters, 
Emma and Helen; she had taken 
great care of their education, and they 
were very fond of their mother, and 
particularly happy whenever she had 
leisure to converse with them; they 
used to tell her everything that they 
thought and felt; so that she had it in 
her power early to correct, or rather to 
teach them to correct, any little faults 
in their disposition and to rectify those 
errors of judgment to which young 
people, from want of experience, are 60 
liable. 

Mrs. Temple lived in the country, and 
her society was composed of a few inti- 
mate friends; she wished, especially 
during the education of her children, to 
avoid the numerous inconveniences of 
what is called an extensive acquaint- 
ance. However, as her children grew 
older, it was necessary that they should 
be accustomed to see a variety of char- 
acters, and still more necessary that 
they should learn to judge of them. 
‘There was little danger of Emma’s be- 
ing hurt by the first impressions of 
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new facts and new ideas; but Helen, of 
a more vivacious temper, had not yet 
acquired her sister’s good sense. We 
must observe that Helen was a little 
disposed to be fond of novelty, and 
sometimes formed a prodigiously high 
opinion of persons whom she had seen 
but a few hours. Not to admire was 
an art which she had yet to learn. 


Helen enters upon this part of her 
education when she is between eleven 
and twelve years old. 

After this it creates a sensation of 
relief to hear Miss Edgworth, in de- 


scribing the pupils of Madame de 
Rosier, declare of Favoretta, the 
youngest, about six years old, that 


“At this age the habits that constitute 
character are not formed, and it is, 
therefore, absurd to speak of the char- 
acter of a child six years old.” It 
would almost seem that in making this 
assertion Miss Edgeworth was deliver- 
ing heretical views, and we have seen 
that the author of “Jemima Placid,” at 
any rate, disagreed with her. 

Turning from fiction to real life to 
confirm it, we find the following advice 
given by the Countess of Carlisle, in 
1789, to young ladies on their first es- 
tablishment in the world. In her pref- 
ace she says that the book is intended 
for those who have been educated. 
That this implies moral education 
more than anything else, is made evi- 
dent. The young married woman is, 
however, recommended to cultivate her 
mind, and the advice takes practical! 
form. 


“If abundance of leisure shall allow 
you to extend your studies,” says Lady 
Carlisle, “let arithmetic, geography, 
chronology, and natural history com- 
pose the principal part.” 


The brain which has not been trained 
in mental gymnastics in early youth, 
unless unusually active, loses its pow- 
ers. Narrowmindedness is a correct 
name for a psychological fact. That 
there were broad and vigorous-minded 

















women at this period who probably 
owed much to tbeir teachers, there is 
no doubt. But, for the most part, these 
were women who, by their social posi- 
tion, came in contact with able men, 
and saw life from many points of view. 
The easy access to personal acquaint- 
ance with leaders of thought, states- 
men, practical workers, and cultured 
and refined women, gives to the aristo- 
cracy and the upper middle classes an 
education and training which never 
ceases, and which makes a university 
training an amusing episode rather 
than a necessity. 

In the middle classes the circum- 
stances and duties of a woman’s life 
are entirely different. After marriage, 
a limited income and maternal and do- 
mestic duties limit a woman's social 
education, and if her mental powers 
have not been fully developed it is 
difficult for her to resist the tendency 
to become absorbed in her purely per- 
sonal worries and cares; brain atrophy 
sets in, and with it old age, the closing 
up of the mental avenues to new im- 
pressions and feelings. 

Thus, any child at a Board school 
can be taught arithmetic, and most 
children at a high school can make 
progress in geometry and algebra, but 
even capable middle-class women, who 
begin these subjects for the first time 
in early life, are frequently found to be 
mentally incapable of the reasoning 
processes involved. 

In one hundred years the age of chil- 
dish responsibility has been raised 
from six to about twelve, and in the 
extra six years thus granted, imagina- 
tion and individuality have been left 
free to develop themselves. During 
the last twenty years another change 
has taken place. The duties of the 
young person have altered. Formerly, 
at the age of eighteen, in the young 
person’s fiction, she was expected to re- 
lieve her invalid mother of household 
cares and brighten her aged father’s 
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dcclining years. But mothers in 1899 
refuse to become decrepit and take to 
the sofa merely because their daugh- 
ters are grown up, and fathers only 
require to be amused occasionally in 
the evening. The new mother may be 
considerably over thirty-five, bordering 
on fifty perhaps, but she neither feels 
aged nor looks it, and is rather inclined 
to look beyond her home for full scope 
for her powers when thus set free from 
maternal cares. And, intelli- 
gence, length of years guarantees ex- 
perience. 

One of the tortures of the Inquisition 
was to place the victim in a room, the 
walls of which grew 
other every day until, at 
closed in on him and crushed him to 
death. In the same way intelligent 
life gradually grows fainter and 
fainter as the brain decays for want of 
exercise. A daily mental constitutional 
is necessary to prevent the accumula- 
tion of what W. K. Clifford called men- 
tal fat; mental gymnastics are needed 
to prevent stiffening of the brain. 
When not only our habits but our ideas 
have become fixed, then have 
grown old. An octogenarian may be 
young, if he has preserved the faculty 
of modifying his conceptions in corre- 
spondence with new evidence. 

Mental activity, provided there is no 
overstrain of the nerves, gives fresh- 
ness and interest to life, and to be fresh 
and interested is to be young. It is 
because girls have been taught to use 
their brains, and women have been en- 
couraged to keep them in repair, that 
this old stereotyped conception of the 
necessary failure of power after thirty- 


given 


each 
they 


nearer to 
last, 


we 


five years of age has become absurd. 
At what age the value of a woman's 
increased experience is counterbal- 
anced by diminished physical power, I 
do not pretend to judge. Women differ, 
and their social opportunities differ. I 
merely transpose my text and say, “Do 
not let your intellect lazily decline upon 
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generalizations, formalized rules, and accurately and take every appearance 
laws of nature; but rather let!c remain on its own merits.” 
braced and keen to watcb the world Clara EZ. Collet. 


The Contemporary Review. 





A SAD BALLADE OF THE MISTLETOE-BOUGH. 


Punch. 





(With an Appeal by an Old Fogey.) 


Once, a Queen who must be obeyed, 
Throned on high was the mistletoe; 
Lord and laborer duly paid 
Christmas homage and dues below. 
How the pleasant old customs go! 
Now you never, alas, may see 
What you ought ’neath the mistletoe!— 
Things are not what they used to be. 


Once could Phyllis, demure and staid, 
Slyly glance at the mistletoe, 

Half afraid that he would—sweet maid— 
Half afraid he would not, you know! 
Now, with never a blush to show, 

Blasées maidens of high degree 
Drawl and yawn ’neath the mistletoe— 

Things are not what they used to be. 


Merry once was the part she played, 
Poor old obsolete mistletoe! 
Christmas jollity’s lost her aid, 
Fashion’s found her not comme il faut. 
Only footman and cook, I trow, 
Sometimes now on the sly, may be, 
Pay their dues ’neath the mistletoe!— 
Things are not what they used to be. 


Envoi. 


Ladies, Gentlemen, Belle and Beau, 
Down with Fashion’s absurd decree! 

Make, I pray, ’neath the mistletoe 
Things once more what they used to be! 














A Vision of Colombo. 


A VISION OF COLOMBO. 


For two days we had all been anx- 
iously calculating when we would reach 
Ceylon. Rumors were afloat that the 
Orient, which was under orders to pro- 
ceed quickly to Melbourne to take up 
the return trip of the slightly-crippled 
Austral, would arrive at Colombo at 
midnight on Sunday, thereafter would 
coal immediately, discharge and take 
in cargo, and leave at daybreak to 
to make all speed for Australia. Now, 
we did not want to arrive at midnight, 
so grumbles were the order of the day. 
Sometimes a heavy head-wind roused 
a vague hope that cross-currents might 
delay our arrival until early morning. 
Thirteen passengers, some of them ex- 
ceedingly popular, were leaving the 
ship at Colombo; and regret at parting 
with them, combined with the fear of 
losing our peep at the home of “spicy 
breezes,” cast a gloom over us. 

A word may be said regarding the 
fashion of Sunday life on board ship. 
On that day we found our appetite for 
breakfast as vigorous or as enfeebled 
as the temperature, acting upon differ- 
ent constitutions, willed. Case-hard- 
ened Colonials opened action by 
emptying tall glasses of light wines, 
against whose sides the ice clinked 
pleasantly; continued the campaign by 
annihilating huge slices of melon, 
whose roseate flesh was decorated by 
rows of shining black seeds; and com- 
pleted the glorious victory of man over 
matter by triumphantly running the 
gamut of a menu that comprised over 
a dozen items. Those of us who were 
yet unacclimatized, after essaying a 
doubtful skirmish with iced fruit, were 
utterly routed in a desperate attempt 
to vanquish a small detachment of 
toast and bacon, and withdrew igno- 
miniously to our stronghold of deck 
chairs until the lunch-horn sounded the 





signal for a renewal of the unequal 
conflict. 

In the early morning the Catholic 
fathers officiated at mass before a large 
congregation of all classes; and at 
eleven o’clock a piano was wheeled on 
deck, benches covered with flags were 
arranged, and the Anglican service was 
held, the second-saloon passengers 
joining with the first. A surpliced 
chaplain, on his way to an Australian 
charge, officiated, the captain reading 
the lessons, the whole service being all 
the more impressive accompanied by 
the music of the waves. After church 
followed the weekly muster of the 
crew. In long lines, extending far 
down either side of the promenade- 
deck, sailors, firemen, and stewards 
were arranged; while the captain, chief 
officer, purser, and doctor walked down 
the lines, the purser calling the roll, 
the others making careful inspection 
regarding the well-being of the crew. 
How the stewards, in the midst of their 
multifarious duties, found time to ap- 
pear on deck at that hour, smartly at- 
tired, was always a mystery. 

“Inspection a bother w’en we're so 
busy?” says our active bedroom stew- 
ard. “Well, yes, it means a bit of a 
rush Sunday mornings. But it does a 
heap of good, too. Why, Lor’ love you! 
if it wasn’t for inspection, plenty of 


them firemen wouldn’t wash them- 
selves from one week’s end to an- 
other!” 


,No games were played on Sunday, 
which perhaps accounted for the fact 
that the customary quantum of flirta- 
tion was doubled; otherwise, save for 
the general feeling of unrest, the day 
was like the others. 

The atmosphere of the Indian Ocean 
hot, with heavily- 
and a 


was oppressively 


Dutch in 


clouded skies, tone, 
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restless gray sea. But though the days 
in that latitude were enervating, the 
nights were full of exquisite beauty— 
moonless nights when one could linger 
late on deck in thin evening dress, and 
look at the long golden reflections of 
the planets in the water. Just after 
dark, on Sunday evening, we were 
leaning over the side, watching the 
rushing foam bespangled with evanes- 
cent jewels, and the broader flashes of 
phosphorescent light that trembled in 
the wake of the ship, when suddenly, 
a stone-cast away, there burst into life 
a pool of vivid green flame—a pool that, 
widening into a lake, spread, seething 
and simmering, far out into the dark- 
ness beyond. Nothing could surpass 
the weird beauty of that ever-increas- 
ing coruscation of translucent splendor. 
It paled; then, flickering, vanished, and 
we saw it no more; nor saw we ever its 
like again. 

At midnight the lights of Colombo 
were sighted. An hour later the Orient 
anchored in the harbor; and the official 
announcement that she was to leave at 
8 A.M. was posted. All around her 
clustered an incongruous assortment 
of boats, comprising everything in the 
way of small craft between an English 
steam-launch and a uative catamaran. 
Through the darkness twinkled the 
lights of distant ships; beyond lay the 
unknown world of Ceylon, for which 
some of the passengers had already 
taken their departure by boat. A lust 
for new experience seized us; and, 
without pausing even to add a tooth- 
brush to our outfit, we three hurried 
down the accommodation-ladder, found 
a disengaged boat, and were soon 
creeping swiftly away from the bril- 
liantly-lit ship into the almost impene- 
trable gloom beyond. The gleam of 
their white turbans and flowing dra- 
peries was all we could distinguish of 
the two Indians who rowed us, until 
the new moon, peeping from the 
clouds, cast a faint radiance that in a 


measure removed the awe that had 
crept over us. Our oarsmen stood to 
their work, the one in the bow rowing 
backwards, the other facing him. The 
way seemed long—we were so vague as 
to our whereabouts and uncertain as 
to our destination—but I suppose only 
a few minutes had passed before we 
had reached the steps of the jetty and 
were passing through the custom- 
house where many white-garbed na- 
tives lay, huddled up on shelves or 
stretched under counters, fast asleep. 
Outside the portals of the custom- 
house the town was wrapped in slum- 
ber. Experienced travellers assured us 
that, as Colombo lived on the tourist, 
the arrival, at any hour, of a great 
Liner would ensure all the shops and 
hotels being open. The advice of ex- 
perienced travellers is occasionally of 
very great service, but in this instance 
our information proved fallacious. The 
shops, one and all, were hermetically 
sealed; and save for two sanguine rick- 
shaw-runners, who still tarried in hope 
of employment, the broad principal 
street was empty. 

At the door of the Grand Oriental 
Hotel a lady in evening-dress was 
alighting, the lamplight gleaming on 
her naked shoulders and arms; and on 
the steps, smoking a disconsolate cigar, 
stood a favorite ship-companion. We 
beamed with pleasure at the encounter; 
he did not exhibit his customary ge- 
niality. 

“Here’s a beastly frost 
the cultured language of the English 
public schools. “The bar’s closed; not 
even lemonade to be had before tomor- 
row. Rotty footle, I call it! I’ve or- 
dered a bed.” A moment’s considera- 
tion decided us to do likewise. After 
entering our names in a book, we were 
intrusted to the care of an Indian, who 
preceded us up a stair and turned a 
long corridor whose shining teak floor 
and high white-washed walls impressed 
us with a refreshing sense of space and 
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—he spoke 
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coolness, grateful after the straight- 
ened character of our ship accommoda- 
tion. Pausing at the door of our al- 
loted room, our escort revealed its 
white-clad custodian asleep on his mat 
across the threshold. Instantly he was 
on his feet wide awake; and, with his 
bed rolled up under his arm, was sa- 
laaming and grinning to us. The room 
was a pleasant revelation. It had a 
polished floor, large white beds en- 
closed with mosquito-netting, and at 
the farther end a French window 
opening on to a balcony. 

All was sweet, and fresh, and quiet. 
So, after bidding Charlie—the attend- 
ant slave of our enchanted chamber— 
bring us tea at 5 A. M., we made such 
preparations for sleep as were possible 
in the circumscribed state of our ward- 
robes, and gladly slipped our tired 
selves between the cool sheets. Our 
eyes seemed scarcely shut before it 
was dawn; and Charlie, who, in his 
white skirt and chignon, exactly resem- 
bled the bearded woman of the penny 
shows, was exchanging grins with the 
Boy over the dainty breakfast which 
he was placing on the little centre 
table. After the elaborate menus of the 
Orient it was a relief to breakfast off 
tea—which owned a gennine Ceylon 
flavor—crisp toast-and-butter, curious 
fig-jam, and the little silver bananas 
which are so dissimilar, both in size 
and flavor, to those obtainable at 
home. 

The sounds and sights of the street 
beneath, even at that early hour astir, 
fascinated the Boy to the interruption 
of his toilet: scantilly clad, he lingered 
on the balcony, peering between the 
edges of the matting blinds at the 
stream of brown men moving work- 
wards along the road below. 

Our friend was waiting when we got 
downstairs, and soon we were all 
seated in riskshaws. “Gee up, cock- 
ies!” he said, and off we sped. On 
either side of the road were trees still 


foliage; the morning air 
Embedded in 


in excellent 
was full of fragrance. 
the moist red earth were the prints of 
countless maked feet; and overhead, 
silhouetted against the blue sky, great 
crows were flying. Installed comfort- 
ably in the little carriages, our cen- 
taurs lightly drew us through the na- 
tive quarter, down the narrow streets, 
where every second house proclaimed 
itself a shop by standing open-mouthed 
to the public gaze, and exhibiting a 
few odd articles of merchandise spread 
on some rickety makeshift for a coun- 
ter. Against the ever-brightening sky 
the quaint red-tiled roofs glowed, 
the cactus plants which had caught 
root in the crevices rearing their state- 
ly bloom-spikes heavenwards. 

The men of Colombo struck 
being almost invariably either hand- 
some in figure or picturesque in ap- 
pearance; the women stunted and un- 
attractive, and the babies the loveliest 
things on earth. Darling little bronze 
cherubs they were, their perfectly-pro- 
portioned figures, unadorned save for 
a necklet, a waist-girdle of interwoven 
silver cord and beads, and a bangle on 
each tiny wrist. Unlike many of our 
pampered British offspring, Indian 
babes appear to have no periods of 
puffy inertness; they seem, indeed, 
to have scarcely a helpless stage at all. 
We saw infants that could scarcely be 
more than eight or nine months old 
walking gravely about, alone; and I 
caught a delicious glimpse of a tiny 
peeping Tom, who had pulled aside the 
curtain veiling the entrance of some 
forbidden place, and was enjoying a 
secret investigation. A bright-faced 
girl, with the flashing white teeth of 
her race, ran beside my carriage, a 
lovely imp seated astride her hip, while 
in the voluble, but limited, English 
they all speak, she craved, “Money, 
please, lady! Governor’s lady, give 
money.” 

Our preconceived 
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cocoa-nut had been gathered largely 
from their appearance as the rewards 
of competitions at Hampstead Heath 
on Bank holidays. And even when our 


guides pointed them out we failed 
to perceive any resemblance be- 
tween the long clusters of huge, 


orange-yellow and red globes, and the 
comparatively small, dark-brown nuts 
as previously known to us. The bread- 
fruit tree was there also, spreading its 
abundant branches to the enticing air, 
its fruit suspended singly, as though 
enormous sugar-plums hung on some 
giant’s Christmas-tree. 

All along the road leading to the 
Cinnamon Gardens we encountered 
ever-increasing crowds of natives walk- 
ing with stately tread townwards. It 
amused us to know that many of these 
airily-clad gentlemen carried, tucked 
under their arms, venerable specimens 
of the black cotton umbrella. 

“Why do these men carry umbrel- 
las?” I asked of my rickshawman. 

“For the rain, lady.” 

“But there is no rain!’ and in truth 
it was like some idyllic June morning. 

“For the rain that is coming, lady,” 
was the laconic and conclusive reply. 
And I rode on, laughing a little, be- 
lieving that the men of Colombo bur- 
dened themselves with these worn and 
faded umbrellas out of a desire to ape 
English fashions. 


Alas, for consequential insularity! 
The sun had searcely forgotten to 


smile, when a soft, warm rain encom- 
passed us. A moment later it had 
blotted out the surrounding scenery, 
and we, seated securely under the 
quickly-raised hoods of the rickshaws, 
seemed to have passed into a different 
world. The runners were heedless of 
the rain, though it poured down on 
their naked shoulders and drenched 
their gossamer loin-cloths. It was a 
relief to my motherly soul when my 
charioteer stopped and, lifting a cun- 
ning lid in the seat of the carriage, 
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produced a mackintosh. “Now,” I 
thought, “he is going to put on a sou’- 
wester and rape like a London cabby.” 
But, as was quickly revealed, this ex- 
tra wrapping was for me—an apron 
to be tucked around my frock; while 
the man, moisture streaming in rills 
from his muscular limbs, ran lightly 
oD. 

As we passed through the Botanical 
Gardens, which, in November, 
showed numerous flowers strange to 
our knowledge, one of the men brought 
a blossom with its long, curious-shaped 
bud. It was the Buddha sacred flower, 
and had an exquisite perfume. The 
fleshy texture of the petals resembled 
that of the gardenia. The color was a 
rich creamy white, the inner side of the 
petals being shaded from primrose to 
orange. It grows on a tall tree, and 
the blooms, beceuse of their short 
stalks, when arranged ina bouquet, are 
valueless. The commercial-souled In- 
dian has a way of spiking the buds on 
thin pieces of cane. Thus treated and 
combined with a large admixture of 
searlet hibiscus and maidenhair fern, 
they make charming bouquets, which, 
during the brief hour that elapses be- 
fore they fade, easily find purchasers. 

The shower ceased as suddenly as it 
began. The sun was shining when, 
bearing branches of the sweet-smelling 
cinnamon leaves, we left the Gardens 
and turned townwards, our men first 
pausing beside a great tree under 
which was stationed a seller of betel- 
nut, the one who acted as leader first 
buying and distributing a number of 
the crisp green leaves, each holding its 
portion of the grated nut. The con- 
sumption of the drug had the effect on 
the runners of acting agreeably as a 
restorative, and unpleasantly by stain- 
ing their teeth and gums blood-red. 

On we went, again mingling with the 
business-going stream, which now, the 
hour being further advanced, belonged 
to a superior class, and was composed 


even 
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principally of dignified gentlemen, who 
wore wider petticoats, more combs in 
their hair, and had patches on the rents 
in their umbrellas. Our little proces- 
sion of rickshaws evidently was a 
source of entertainment. From every 
side smiling faces turned to us, and 
many strange voices wished us a gay 
“Good morning.” 

The Boy, with his rosy cheeks and 
blue eyes astare, attracted a lot of at- 
tention. Welcomes were heaped upon 
him, one patriarch even insisting on 
stopping the rickshaw to shake the 
juvenile hand. 

The shops were open now, and the 
streets crowded to impassibility. Many 
of our shipmates who had come on 
shore in the morning we saw mobbed 
by hucksters who pressed upon them 
flimsy wares. Although not yet eight 
o’clock, it was becoming unpleasantly 
hot. We were glad to leave the jost- 
ling throng and regain the ship. As 
usual, the hour fixed for sailing had 
been postponed, so there was a little 
time to spare before starting. Hurry- 
ing downstairs, we bathed, put on cool, 
thin clothes, and returned on deck to 
see the fun. 

In the shadow of the deck-house sev- 
eral merchants had spread out little 
shops of silverware, native stuffs, or 
Yace. Inside the waiting-room a jew- 
eler displayed cases of beautiful rings, 
while vendors of moonstones and cat’s- 
eyes, of carved ivory fans and ele- 
phants, of photographs, and of white 
duck garments, paraded on the clean 
holystoned boards. All around the 
water was alive with gesticulating na- 
tives, athirst for a share of British 
coin. On a dilapidated canoe perched 
three diving-boys, noisily clapping their 
naked elbows against naked sides as 
they shouted vociferously, ‘“‘Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay!” Sporting about like dol- 
phias in the warm water beside them 
were two other creatures, their dark- 
ness oddly relieved by streaks of white. 
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These the Boy’s sharp eyes identified 
as a couple of the Orient firemen. 

As we turned away from the side, 
our eyes dazzled with the glitter of the 
sparkling water, we were accosted by 
a young man who showed us a mango- 
seed. 

“Are you a conjuror?” the Artist 
asked, recalling the tales we had heard 
of the Indian jugglers. 

“Yas, sah.” 

“Can you do the mango trick?” 

“Yas. Do him now.” 

Seeking a deserted portion of the 
promenade-deck, we grouped ourselves 
in readiness for the performance. Any 
passengers remaining on board were at 
breakfast, so the audience was of the 
smallest, comprising, as it did, only 
two children and a nursemaid in addi- 
tion to our trio. 

Our conjuror’s appearance placed 
him at once above the suspicion of con- 
cealing anything up his sleeve, for 
sleeve he had none. His dress was a 
scant white drapery which began at 
the shoulders and ended at the knees, 
leaving both arms and legs uncovered. 

Placing himself on the deck directly 
in front of us, with his boy assistants 
a little way off on either side, he began 
operations. First he spread on the 
deck a small cotton pocket-handker- 
chief; thereon, in the form of a small 
hillock, he put two handfuls of loose 
friable earth, in which he planted the 
mango-seed. This accomplished, he de- 
spatched a boy with a flat tin for 
water, in the meantime taking a hood- 
ed snake from a shallow basket and 
waving it—the while it hissed angrily 
and enlarged its neck—over the little 
mound of soil, as he did so chanting on 
a strange pipe. The water fetched, he 
sprinkled a few drops on the earth, 
then covered the heap with a small 
square of fringed turban-cloth. After 
again repeating his incantations, he 
lifted the top covering and revealed a 
tiny green shoot, not unlike the first 
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appearance of a bean above the 
ground. 
“Ah!” 


seed do grow. 


he exclaimed, jubilantly, “the 
He need stick, help him 
grow.” 

Taking a thin slip of bamboo-cane, 
he stuck it in beside the tiny sprout, 
re-covering all with the cloth, and 
making his boy support the shawl from 
above, that the plant might have space 
to expand. Again was the hissing 
snake whirled around; again sounded 
the weird chant; then, when we were 
all a-tiptoe with expectation, the magi- 
cian snatched off the concealing cloth, 
and revealed, growing upright from the 
tiny mound of earth, a bushy little 
mango-tree, verdant with many leaves. 
In completion of his marvel the wizard 
lifted the plant and showed us the 
original seed with the stalk and roots 
protruding therefrom. 

All this, it must be noted, was done 
in broad sunshine, on the bare boards 
of the deck; and we, being seated on 
the bench by the saloon skylight, could 
not only see the conjuror’s actions 
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perfecily, but could see over and 
around him. Also, the tree was a 
sturdy plant, whose uncrushed foliage 
bore no evidence of the dilapidations 
concealment would naturally have en- 
tailed. 

Our wizard salaamed and departed. 
The shore-going folks had returned, 
laden with more or less valueless bar- 
gains. The quartermaster, armed with 
a rope, had hastened the departure of 
sundry avaricious hucksters; but still 
clinging to the bridge chains lingered 
a diver, a man of lithe body and par- 
tially-shaven head, whose specialty it 
was to dive from the side of the ship 
after a shilling and catch the coin as 
it descended through the water. He 
was an artist in his profession, and no 
lesser sum had power to tempt him. 
Just as the first pulsations of the en- 
gine were felt, the coveted coin glit- 
tered and fell. Quicker than thought 
the diver flashed after it. An instant 
later his shaven poll shot upwards, the 
coin shining between his teeth. 
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“He leapt to arms unbidden, 
Unneeded, over-bold; 





His face by earth is hidden, 


His heart in earth is cold. 


“Curse on the reckless daring 
That could not wait the call, 


The proud fantastic bearing 


That would be first to fall!” 


O tears of human passion, 
Blur not the image true; 


This was not folly’s fashion, 
This was the man we knew. 
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The Cricket. 


THE CRICKET.* 


A shy, rosy, fragile, little person, 
made up of a body and slender limbs 
like the reduced copy of an ordinary 
woman, but furnished with two great, 
black eyes that turned the heads of 
people when she looked at them—this 
was Noéline Fargues, the miller’s 
daughter of Espibos. 

An old shed astride of the stream, all 
alone in an elm wood, tottering, dilapi- 
dated, devoured by lichen, held up here 
and there by great beams that looked 
like crutches, but keeping up a gay, 
lively tick-tack, like a chattering peas- 
ant woman—this was Noéline’s house, 
the ancient mill of Espibos. 

The mill—though it was decrepit— 
had faithful customers; the miller’s 
girl, though she was little, had plenty 
of lovers. 

Among these lovers:there were two 
especial ones, Aristide Larrieussec—a 
big, stout fellow, the son of a neigh- 
boring farmer—and Jouanin Lacaze, a 
blond youth, who was a clerk in the 
largest dry-goods establishment in the 
town. 

Aristide, the farmer, was always 
haunting the mill with his pockets full 
of fruit for the young girl. They 
would eat it in company, sitting before 
the mill-stone, while the iron wheel, 
driven by the water, sang its long 
rythmic song, and the flour tumbled 
down softly and snowy white, and 
powdered everything like sugar. 

Jouanin, the clerk, was not so fortu- 
nate; he could hardly ever see Noéline, 
except on Sunday after mass, when 
she came to the shop to buy needles 
and thread. Then Jouanin would grow 
pink with joy. He would spread out 
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every spool of thread and packet of 
that his establishment con- 
tained, and they would make their de- 
cisions very slowly, and sometimes 
their fingers would meet as they manip- 
ulated the various wares. 

But sometimes, on Sunday evening, 
Jouanin would get leave of absence for 
two hours, and then he would come and 
fish in the stream of Espibos. He rare- 
ly caught anything, because the stream 
was known to have no fish to speak of, 
and he settled himself where he could 
see both his float and the window of 
the mill, and the charming things he 
often saw at the window consoled him 
for the immobility of his float. As 
night fell Noéline generally came out 
to look for her ducks along the river- 
and the hand-clasp which the 
lovers gave each other in the Sunday 
twilight was so sweet that Jouanin 
dreamed of it until the next Thursday. 

The miller’s daughter did not hesi- 
tate between her lovers; she preferred 
Jouanin. She hardly thought of any- 
one else; it was only with him that she 
felt entirely happy and at rest. 

Therefore the blond Jouanin was 
allowed to court Noéline, and before 
long her mother asked him to come 
and eat chestnuts at the mill during 
the long autumn evenings. 

Now, it happened strangely that the 
first time the little clerk came to see 
his beloved, the cricket in the chimney 
behind the kitchen was silent. 

“That’s queer,” thought Noéline’s 
mother. 

As for the young girl, she turned 
very pale, and when Jouanin paid his 
second visit, the same thing happened. 
From the moment the lover opened the 
door, the household familiar ceased to 
sing. 

Then Noéline’s mother made the sign 
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of the cross, and her daughter clasped 
her trembling hands beneath her 
apron. 

And every time Jouanin entered the 
house the hostile cricket refused to say 
a word. And if one listened carefully, 
there could be heard a strange noise, 
an inexplicable scratching in the chim- 
ney, as if the little creature were in a 
rage. 

Noéline cried a great deal, and her 
mother was deeply concerned. Like 
all peasant women they both attached 
a great importance to the song of 
their cricket. They knew that the 
song of one of these creatures in a 
house assured prosperity and happiness 
to the inmates. Since he was silent 
whenever Jouanin came in, there must 
be something evil about the lad. He 
must be got rid of without delay, before 
ill luck came upon them. 

For all that, Noéline knew her be- 
trothed to be good and honest and 
hard-working; she saw a happy future 
in those kind, gray eyes, but the cricket 
did not agree with her. It would have 
been very dangerous not to take heed 
of his warnings, and so, when the little 
clerk came shyly, with his head hang- 
ing down, and a great lump in his 
throat, to ask for Noé@line from her 
mother, she looked very grave, and her 
daughter had hard work to hold back 
the sobs with her apron. Jouanin was 
sent away, and no one told him the 
real reason of his repulse. It might 
have made him unhappy to know that 
his presence brought misfortune on the 
houses where he visited. 

The mother gave him many good 
and excellent reasons, and Noéline ran 
away to hide her misery. She sat 
down by the stone in the old broken- 
down mill, and listened to the water 
drops falling on the iron mill-wheel. 
When she heard Jouanin shut the door 
to return through the elm-wood beside 
the murmuring stream her heart 
seemed to stop short in her breast, and 
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she prayed out loud as if she thought 
she was going to die. 

The following week Jouanin went 
With his possessions tied up in 
a handkerchief, he went away one cold 
twilight, when the last leaves seemed 


away. 


to shiver on the branches. He entered 
the elm-wood and went along the river- 
side. The young girl watched him ap- 
proach her; she stood motionless before 
the mill. 

“Good night, Noéline,” he said, very 
slowly. 

“Good night, Jouanin,” she answered, 
looking down. 

Then, as she saw him continuing his 
path, she ventured to ask: 

“Are you leaving the pays?” 

He seemed to waver a little on the 
road covered with dead leaves. 

“Yes, I have found a place at Or- 
thez.”’ 

She said nothing. In her unconscious 
fingers she twisted about a little silver 
cross hanging around her neck, and 
with sorrowful eyes she watched Jou- 
anin disappear into the darkening shad- 
ows across the silent wood. 


II. 


A thin, pallid, little person, with the 
insignificant body and limbs of a fail- 
ure of a worhan, but still furnished 
with two glowing eyes very much 
younger than the face in which they 
shone, such was Noéline Fargues, the 
keeper of the mill at Espibos, twenty 
years after the departure of Jouanin 
Lacaze. The peasant women of the 
South fade rapidly. 

Still striding across the stream, the 
old mill held itself upright pretty well, 
thanks to several additional crutches; 
and its tick-tack was as gay as if it 
were brand new. 

Noéline Fargues had never married. 
Jouanin gone, no other lover had been 
able to touch her heart. Aristide Lar- 
rieussec, in spite of his devoted pas- 














sion, was sent away like the rest. The 
young farmer was inconsolable for a 
long time and then he married in the 
pays, and now he never came to see 
kis old love except when he had grait 
to sell. They had probably, both of 
them, forgotten all that good fruit they 
used to eat, sitting on the mill-stone, 
while the flour flowed down white and 


silent, powdering everything about 
them. 

As for Jouanin, he had never reap- 
peared. 


Noé@line had often wandered along 
the bank of the stream hoping, simply, 
that she would see the little mercer 
coming back. 

She thought of him almost every day; 
and every night when the 
cricket began to sing she felt melan- 
choly, and dreamed before her lonely 
hearth till her resin candle went out. 

Alas, Orthez was so far away! The 
people of Espibos never went to that 
town. At the mercer’s shop there was 
never any Jouanin. What 
had become of her little, blond lover? 
Noéline still prayed for him from time 
to time, when her solitary soul felt 
sadder than usual; and, little by little, 
the heart-beats in the hollow chest of 
the country woman became cold and 
monotonous—like the tick-tack of her 
poor mill. 

One moonlight evening Noéline, who 
was then forty-two years old, 
waiting for Larrieussec, Jouanin’s for- 
mer rival. He was coming to sell his 
corn, and to dispute about the price. 
Noéline had offered twelve francs five 
sous for a sack; the farmer wanted 
twelve francs fifteen It was 
nearly nine o’clock. The shade was 
cool, and the winding road lay white 
in the moonbeams. Noéline, standing 
on the threshold of the mill, saw some- 
one approaching. 

“That cannot be Larrieussec,” 


almost 


news of 


was 


sous. 


she 


thought; “he does not come by the 
road.” 
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The stranger carried a square box on 
his back; he walked slowly, as if he 
were weary, and looked about at the 
stream, at the mill, at the elm trees, as 
if he had never seen them before. 

“Good evening, good woman,” said 
he, stopping; “would you like a sight 
of Our Lady of Lourdes?” 

He must be one of the Bearnais ped- 
dlers—one of the wandering merchants 
who, under the pretext of showing a 
statuette of the Virgin that is in the 
bottom of their box, sell the country 
people rosaries and medals, or needles 
and thread. 

“My poor man, it is rather too dark 
to see your Virgin.” 

But the voice of the peddler was in- 
gratiating, and, as the intercession of 
Mary might persuade Larrieussec to 
take her offer of twelve francs five sous, 
Noéline said: 


“Come in, merchant. I will look at 


the Holy Virgin by the light of my 
resin candle.” 
The merchant came in, and when 


Noéline saw him clearly she felt a flood 
of color rise in her thin cheeks, and 
when the colporteur saw the face of 
the faded woman he was amazed. 
Presently, in an almost plaintive voice, 
he said: 

“You live here still, Noé@line?’ 

“Ah, Dieu!’ said the 
feeling her heart throb; “is this really 
you, Jouanin?” 

And for the moment they were both 
silent. 

The water of the stream fell in re- 
sounding drops—just as it used to do 
on the iron water-wheel, when the little 
clerk came to pay his court. And sud- 
denly, behind the cold hearth, sang out 
the clear voice of the cricket. Nod@ine 
felt a sort of hot prickling in her eyes, 
as if a tear was coming. 

Jouanin told her what he had been 
doing; he had done well in Orthez. He 
had married there and had children; 
he had a shop of. his own, and they 
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were all very comfortable. But he had 
a sudden longing to see the pays again, 
after twenty-five years of absence; so, 
for economy, he had come as a Bear- 
nais peddler, selling bread and needles, 
and other cheap wares. 

“I knew you ‘would be successful, 
Jouanin,” sighed Noéline. 

The cricket sang loudly in the chim- 
ney, and a rising flood of emotion 
seemed about to overwhelm the poor 
woman. 

“Then,” stammered Jouanin, “tell me 
why you would not be my wife twenty- 
five years ago?” 

At first she could not answer; then 
she pointed to the chimney and looked 
ashamed, as if she would have liked 
to hide her head in her apron, as she 
did when she was young. 

“It was the fault of the cricket,” she 
confessed. 

“The cricket?” 

“Yes. I was a fool. I thought you 
would bring us misfortune. Whenever 
you came to see me the cricket was 
silent.” 

“It was silent? Why?’ 

Noéline shrugged her thin shoulders, 
as if to say she did not know. 

They stood silent and thoughtful, and 
did not dare to look at one another by 
the light of the smoky candle. 

Presently Larrieussec, the farmer, 
came in. 

“Good evening. How do you do?” 
said he, after the fashion of peasants, 
who always make as many salutations 
as there are persons present, and, when 
he recognized the little mercer of for- 
mer days, he cried: 

“Hello, Jouanin! 
brought you here?” 

“I came to talk over old times. It 
does one good at our age.” 

“Ah, yes—old times! It seems to me 
that you and Noéline were going to be 
married.” 

“That is quite true,” said Noéline. 

“And what do you think prevented 


Is that you? What 
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it, Larrieussec?” said the merchant. 
“A cricket!” ’ 

“Ah, bah!” cried Larrieussec. “Faith, 
I remember something—” and he burst 
out laughing. 

“Ah, that was a good joke!” he said, 
“a good joke!” 

Then, more seriously: 

“Bah! you are happy, aren’t you? 
Both of you? We are all happy here. 
It won’t matter if I confess some of 
my youthful pranks! Ah, it was a 
good joke! Jouanin, do you know why 
the cricket never sang? We are as 
good friends as we used to be—say, old 
fellow? Well, it was because I watched 
you; I scratched on the back of the 
chimney towards our field, whenever 
I saw you come a-courting. Ah, other 
people loved Noéline beside you, and 
were as jealous as the deuce!” 

Then, noticing that this revelation 
was received rather coldly, and that 
Noéline looked gloomily at him, he 
added with great generosity, “But that 
is not what I came for. I came to say 
you could have your price: twelve 
frances five sous the bag. Is that all 
right, Noéline?’”’ 

Noéline answered in a low voice: 

“Tt is all right, Larrieussec.” 

Then the farmer bought some spools 
of thread for his wife from the ped- 
dler, and paid him without trying to 
beat him down. 

“Good evening! Good-bye!” said he, 
as he went out, and left the two former 
lovers alone. 

They said very little. Jouanin slowly 
replaced his wares. Noéline watched 
him, and twisted about in her poor, 
bent, bony fingers the little silver cross 
that still hung round her neck. She 
felt faint and in despair, and for a 
moment she was tempted to kiss Jou- 
anin’s hair—once so blond and silken, 
and now turning gray, but she re- 
strained herself; those unaccustomed 
lips would not have known how to kiss 
a man. 
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“Well, good night, Noéline!”’ said the 
peddler, lifting the box on his back. 

“Good night, Jouanin!” 

They clasped hands shyly and parted. 

He took the path across the white 
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him go,while behind the chimney of the 
mill the cricket sang through the mel- 
ancholy night, sending forth its voice, 
serene, clear, indefatigable—as if it 
wished to show Noéline how happy 


wood in the moonlight; she, standing she might have been. 


on the threshold of the mill, watched Jean Rameau. 





ODE TO AMERICA. 


I. 


Columbia, gird thy loins for high emprise! 

The centre of the world’s mass shifts; arise, arise! 
See, O New World, a newer world before thine eyes! 
Far, at the Orient fountains of the Main, 

Begins to topple, this momentous day, 

Yon Statue with her head of gold and feet of clay! 
Who shall fall heir to yonder yellow plain, 

Whose golden soil might wave with golden grain? 
Who dig for hidden treasure in Cathay? 


II. 


O, mightiest Daughter of the mighty Mother 
Of nations yet to come, 
Still nurslings at her knee, 
First-born of England, nearer, dearer Thou than any other, 
’Tis ours to share the great world’s masterdom, 
The Empire of the Sea! 
Along the cable nerves that knit our land, 
We flash the love of kith and kin to thee; 
Behold, our clasped hands 
Have bridged the Western Sea! 
Nor let the dying die 
Till they can bear the news on high 
Unto the Spirits of our mighty Dead 
That kindred peoples, at one Mother’s bosom fed, 
With friendly flag unfurled 
In sister sovereignty, 
From realms of dawn to realms of sunset sweep the waters 
of the world, 
One Federation of the Free. 
Robert Wilson. 
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Authority and Literary Taste. 


AUTHORITY AND LITERARY TASTE. 


Three well-known experts in litera- 
ture have very recently expounded their 
views on the subject of literary taste. 
Mr. Birrell lectured at Edinburgh on 
“Is it possible to tell a good book from 
a bad one?” Lord Roseberry, his chair- 
man, followed with a wittily sceptical 
treatment of the general subject of 
taste in literature, denying most of the 
canons and methods, especially that of 
“elegant extracts,” which Mr. Birrell 
had obligingly laid down in order to 
enable his hearers themselves to be- 
come accomplished tasters of litera- 
ture. Lastly, during the week, Profes- 
sor Courthope, the Oxford Professor of 
Poetry, has been lecturing on “Law in 
Taste.” What they are all in search of 
is some principle of authority whereby 
each reader may range under the cate- 
gories of good or bad everything calling 
itself literature. Is it to be independ- 
ent, private judgment, every man hav- 
ing equal authority with another to 
make the category of good equivalent 
to what pleases himself, and the cate- 
gory of bad what he dislikes? Lord 
Roseberry seems to leave the question 
in this condition. He takes his analogy 
from the dinner-table. A man finds out 
what he dislikes or what disagrees 
with his feelings in reading, in the 
same way he finds out what gives him 
comfort or the disagreeables of dyspep- 
sia in eating. He tries experiments; 
and another man’s experiments are no 
more help to him in the mental than 
they are in the physical sphere of oper- 
ations. Literature is thus in the same 
case as other things with which we 
have to do. 


“And others’ errors teach us not, 
Not much their wisdom teaches; 
And most of sterling worth is what 

Our own experience preaches. 


It is apparently as hopeless, but not 


a whit more so, to get a standard for 
literature as for practical conduct. We 
must go about to obtain it in the same 
way, if it is to be obtained at all, for 
our reading as for other things. Private 
judgment must be_ surrendered in 
certain cases—for example, let us say 
of those of the four great epic poems of 
the world, as mentioned by Professor 
Courthope, “The Iliad,” “The Amneid,” 
“The Divine Comedy,” and “Paradise 
Lost.” Here we are in the august pres- 
ence of authority to which we must 
bow. If we ask why, there does not 
seem to be any other intelligible an- 
swer than that we are irresistibly 
bound to render our homage to that 
which has preserved vigor and vitality, 
while other things in a mutable world 
have gone into oblivion. 


The voice we hear this passing night 
Was heard in ancient days by Emperor 
and Clown. 


Some of us may not understand those 
noble qualities by virtue of which the 
greatest become immortal. Professor 
Courthope will speak in an unknown 
tongue, to the great majority of us, of 
the canons to which a poem conforms 
satisfies the requirements of 
It may 


which 
greatness in the art of poetry. 
be, the majestic work moves us not: we 
cannot breathe the pure serene. What 
the eminent critics term second-rate, 
perhaps gives us more pleasure than 
tbose works which “have become part 
of the law of fine art.” Yet modesty, 
and the habit of deferring in so many 
departments of lite to the authority of 
that which has established itself 
through the ages, serve us here also; 
and we must bow though we may not 
comprehend. The great classic is es- 
tablished reyerently in the minds of 
many who never read him, as Voltaire 

















said of Dante. Professor Courthope 
rather confuses his account of author- 
ity by introducing “the universal and 
enduring consent of the best critics.” 
We never know who they may be; at 
different periods they give totally dif- 
ferent reasons for admiring the great 
classic. They are sometimes as per- 
verse and insolent as the Bishop’s 
young friends who would not read 
“Paradise Lost,” because “they could 
not put up with Milton’s theology.” 
Oxford, as may be seen from Professor 
* Courthope’s lecture, now does full jus- 
tice to Milton as poet; but Arthur 
Clough, writing from Oxford in 1838, 
said: “It is difficult here even to obtain 
assent to Milton’s greatness as a poet; 
quite impossible, I should think, if you 
are unable to say that you do not know 
anything about his prose writings. ... 
Were it not for the happy notion that 
a man’s poetry is not at all affected by 
his opinions, or indeed character and 
mind altogether, I fear the ‘Paradise 
Lost’ would be utterly unsaleable, ex- 
cept for waste paper, in the Univer- 
sity.” When Colonel Everard in ““Wood- 
stock” quoted “Comus” to Sir Henry 
Lee, Milton had not then become one 
of the authorities from whom the crit- 
ics derive their rules of criticism; but 
the fine, old knight knew great poetry 
when he heard it. Who does not re- 
member his outburst of fury when he 
found the poet was the author of the 
“Defensio Anglicani Populi:” and 
Everard’s reply: “You pressed me, you 
defied me, to produce poetry as good 
as Shakespeare’s. I only thought of 
the verses, not of the politics of Mil- 
ton”? But the great writers are as in- 
dependent of the most cultivated of 
critics as they are of the opinions of 
the ignorant who fail to perceive their 
beauties owing to the badness of their 
own taste. In Professor Courthope’s 
phrase, they become part of the law 
ef fine art, they establish their author- 
ity by their own inherent virtue 
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through all changes of human thought, 
and all variations of outward circum- 


stances. Rules of criticism are only 
more or less plausible reasons for sub- 
mitting to the authority; the rules will 
from time to time be shpwn to have 
been mistaken; and the authority itself 
will appear calmly surviving. So that 
the question of taste is ultimately de- 
cided by authority, as so many other— 
perhaps more important—matters are 
settled. Bad taste and good taste are 
in themselves as vague as heresy or 
treason without reference to some 
authority. Like other authorities, the 
authorities of taste etstablish their 
claims by surviving the vicissitudes of 
time. The reader of taste is the reader 
who feels vividly their power and 
charm; the reader who is without taste 
is one who is irresponsive to their in- 
fluence; who feels no touch of emotion, 
and no stimulation of thought in their 
presence. We cannot get beyond this 
by any definition of taste. In the case 
of modern literature we have to refer 
to the same standard indirectly. Part- 
ly from defect of natural ability to 
enter into the minds of the great writ- 
ers, partly through defect of education, 
most readers find their intellectual 
wants satisfied by reading which would 
not be‘tolerable if the spirit of the 
great were upon them. It is thus pos- 
sible, without arrogating any individ- 
ual right to have one’s own preferences 
dubbed good taste and another's bad, 
to say that, tried by this standard, their 
taste is, in fact, bad. Without this 
standard it would be, at least, impolite 
to make any assertion about their taste 
at all. They are pleased, and it would 
not be for any one else to question their 
pleasure. But with this standard we 
are justified in answering Mr. Birrell’s 
question, “Is it possible to tell a good 
book from a bad?” by saying, unfor- 
tunately, to most people, it is not pos- 
sible. They have no standard of au- 
thority. 





England, My England. 


ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND. 


What have 1 done for you, 
England, my England? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own? 
With your glorious eyes austere, 
As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the Song on your bugles blown, England— 
Round the world on your bugles blown! 


Where shall the watchful Sun, 
England, my England, 
Match the master-work you’ve done, 
England, my own? 
When shall he rejoice agen 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten, 
To the Song on your bugles blown, England— 
Down the years on your bugles blown? 


Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England:— 

“Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own! 

Life is good, and joy runs high 

Between English earth and sky; 

Death is death; but we shall die 

To the Song on your bugles blown, England.-— 

To the stars on your bugles blown!” 


They call you proud and hard, 
England, my England: 
You with worlds to watch and ward, 
England, my own! 
You, whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies 
You could know nor dread nor ease 
Were the Song on your bugles blown, England, 
Round the Pit on your bugles blotvn! 


Mother of Ships whose might, 
England, my England, 
Is the fierce old Sea's delight, 
England, my own, 
Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient sword, 
There’s the menace of the Word 
In the Song on your bugles blown, England - 
Out of heaven on your bugies blown! 
W. FE. Henley. 








